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HIGGINSON’S WORKS 
New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. HIG- 
GINSON. Rearranged and revised by the author. 
Vol. I. CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS, 

Il. CONTEMPORARIES, 

Ill. Army LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT. 

IV. WoMEN AND THE ALPHABET. 

V. STUDIES IN ROMANCE. 


VI. Ourpoor STUDIES AND PoEMs. 
VII. Srupiges in HisTORY AND LETTERS. 


With Three Portraits. 7 vols. 12mo, $2.00 each; the set, $14.00. 
A new and handsome edition of Colonel Higginson’s delightful writings. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 
1787-1900. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full 
gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00 ; three calf, or levant, 
$6.50. 
In this substantial book all American poets are represented by their most 
characteristic poems, and biographical sketches of them are given. A full 


Introduction, including a survey of the course of American poetry to the end 
of the century, lends much additional interest to the book. 


THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two portraits. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

‘‘It isthe most readable, we think, of recent memoirs, and in conception, 
handling, and style fairly revives that art of biography, which of late has 


seemed to be languishing. . . . The interest engaged at the outset is 
sustained to the close of the volume.’’— 7he Congregationalist. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States. 1776-1876. By JOHN W. FOSTER, 
former Secretary of State for the United States. 8vo, 
$3.50. 

‘* Never before has American history been presented in so authoritative and 


yet interesting fashion from the diplomatic standpoint.’’— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 
By EDMUND NOBLE, author of “‘ The Russian Revolt.” 
12mo, $1.50. 


A concise but comprehensive work, bringing into prominence the course and 
controlling process of Russian development, and presenting in clear style 
the story of Russia and the Russian people. 


\ have already appeared. 
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Sold by all Booksellers. ‘dein Postpaid, od 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
I. England; Il. Scotland 


By KATE DoucLas WicGIN. AHoliday Edition. 
Two fascinating volumes, with 108 uncom- 
monly good illustrations, handsomely bound, 
$4.00. ° 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By HENRY JAMES. Aoliday Edition. A charm- 
ing book of travel sketches, with about seventy 
illustrations of castles, cathedrals, views, etc., 
by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $3.00. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By JAMEs T. Fiztps. <A Holiday Edition of a 
delightful book of anecdotes, reminiscences, 
and letters of well known authors, with 28 
Photogravures, mostly Portraits, and 7 Fac- 
similes. 8vo, $3.50. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 
By JOHN Fiske. J//ustrated Edition. Two su- 
perb volumes of history, containing Portraits, 
Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historic Material. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$8.00. 


THE PRODIGAL 


A story of the reckless son of a New Zealand 
capitalist and his reformation by a California 
school mistress, by MARY HALLocK Foote, 
author of ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. II- 
lustrated by the author. $1.25, 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY 
BEASTS 
Stories of Saints, with their good animal friends, 


by ABBIE FARWELL Brown. Finely illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE REDCOATS 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore 
in the Days of the Revolution, by Everett T. 
TOMLINSON. One of the best books for boys. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


EDNA AND HER BROTHERS 
By ELLA Orne White. A delightful story for 
children of 8 to 10. With a colored cover de- 
sign and illustrations, $1.00. 
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Famous American Belles of the 
Nineteenth Century 


By VirGINIA TATNALL Peacock. With special cover design, 
frontispiece i in colors, and 23 full-page illustrations, 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; three quarters levant, $6.00. A magnificent work, treating 
of the most famous belles of all sections of our country during 
each decade of the present century. 


Great Battles of the World 


By STEPHEN CraNeE. With 8 illustrations by JOHN SLOAN. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. This volume is Mr. Crane's last and 
most important work, he having completed it just previous to his 
death. 


Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad 


By Dr. THropore F. WoirFe, author of ‘ Literary Shrines,” 
‘* A Literary Pilgrimage,”’ and ‘* Literary Homes and Haunts. 
Illustrated with photogravures. 12mo. Buckram, $1.25, half 
morocco, $3 00 


Fifty Masterpieces of Anthony Van Dyck 
in Photogravure 


Selected from the pictures exhibted at Antwerp in 1899. De- 
scribed and historigally explained, with a sketch of the artist by 
Max Roosgs. Translated by FANNY KNOWLES. _ Illustrated. 
Bound in half-parchment binding. Large quarto. Cloth sides, 
$25.00. 


The Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne 


Edited by R. BowpLer SHARPE, LLD.; and A Garden Kalen- 
dar. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. DEAN HOLE. 
Edition limited to 208 numbered copies for America. 2 volumes. 
140 illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $20.00, net. 


LAT EST 


Marr’d in Making 

By Baroness VON HUTTEN. 
michael’s Conscience.”’ 
ABBOTT. I2mo. 


” 


By the author of ‘* Miss Car- 
With frontispiece by E. PLAISTED 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Boy: A Sketch 


By the author of ‘* 
With frontispiece by JOHN SLOAN. 
$1.50. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
Satan,’’ etc. 
ornamental, 


The Sorrows of 
12mo. Cloth, 


Ray’s Daughter 


By General CHARLES KING. 
author of ** Ray’s Recruit,’’ etc. 
TREGO. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Her Very Best 


By Amy E. BLANCHARD. A Story for Girls. By the author of 
‘*Miss Vanity,’’ etc. Illustrated by MARGARET F. WINNER. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


The Red Men of the Dusk 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
With illustrations. 12mo. 


A story of Manila. By the 
With frontispiece by Wa. T 


A Romance of the Days of Cromwell. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Three Witches 


By Mrs. MOLESwoRTH. A Story for Girls. 


By the author of 
«« Meg Langholme,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1. i 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Rambles in Colonial Byways 

By Rurus ROCKWELL WILsoN. 
vures and half-tones. 12mo. 
$3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 


A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and 
Classical Quotations 


Comprising Extracts from the Works of the Great Writers, 
Idoms, Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Technical Words and Terms, 
Press Allusions, etc., etc. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
ae Percy Jones, B. A. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 

Library. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott 

With the author’s Introductions, Notes and Appendices, to- 
gether with the Annotations of J G. LocKHART and others. 
Canvas. New L£dition. With photogravure frontispiece by MaR- 


SHALL Brown. 4 volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half blue 
morroco, gilt top, $10. 00. 


Among the Himalayas 
By Major L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., author of ‘* The Buddhism 
of Tibet.’? With over 100 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A Sportswoman in India 
Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and Unknown 
India. By IsarEL Savory. In one large volume. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustrations and a photogravure portrait of the 
author, $4.50. 
Stories of Famous Songs 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD. 
and half-tones. 


Illustrated with photogra- 
Cloth. Two volumes in a box. 


Illustrated with photogravures 
Two volumes in a box. 12mo. Cloth, orna- 


mental, $3.00. 


FICTION. 


A Self-Made Countess 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


By the author of *“‘ The Peace- 
makers,’’ etc. 1I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Fate the Fiddler 


By HERBERT C MACILWAINE. 


By the author of ** Dinkinbar.’ 
I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


Madame Bohemia 


By FRANCIS NEILSON. 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE HARDING. 
I2mo. 


With ornamental cover design. $1.50. 
The Sign of the Seven Sins 

By WILLIAM LE QUEvx. Cloth, $1.25. 

That Mainwaring Affair 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR. 
ABBOTT. I2mo. 


12mo. 


Illustrated 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Rue with a Difference 

By Rosa N. CAREY. 
etc. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
The Cruise of the Pretty Polly 


By W. CLarK Russe_t. A Story for Boys. With 12 illustra- 
tions "s G. E. ROBERTSON. — I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


by E. PLAIsTED 


$y the author of ** Life’s Trivial Round,’ 


"Mention this s ieee ond we will I take pleasure 
in sending you our COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
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Established 1844. 


‘The Journal, 1873. PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH I 8, 1900. Nambe — 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1900. Seed: veda idatts were lind to eubiioe him, re- 
X LIX. ceived tribute in deeds of human kindliness. 


Bg still and cool in thy own mind and spirit from ‘* Nor is he far astray who deems 


: ies That every hope that rises or grows broad 
thy own thoughts, and then thou wilt feel the principle In the ais cae by eae impulse, streams 


of God, to turn thy mind to the Lord God, from whom From the great heart of God.”’ 
life comes. GEorGE Fox. Man worships his ideals, and through that wor- 
ship little by little he grows into the infinite complete- 
GOD OVER ALL. ness which he dimly feels, but cannot bound with hu- 
man consciousness. 
HE is = _ oe for he doth give Linked by one law of growth, and acknowledging, 
Both Mat ahi. He is the Creator however vaguely, ea in that growth, ae 
Both of the water, became conscious of social needs, and of social re- 
Earth, air and fire. Of all things that subsist sponsibilities. 
He hath the list— Out of the heaven-born impulse towards a larger, 
Of all the heavenly host, or what earth claims, more helpful and inclusive life, have grown countless 
He keeps the scroll and calls them by their names. aie “gs os ° 
institutions, political, ecclesiastical, and social ; and 
O, make us apt to seek and quick to find, each has proved an aid to worship just so long as it 
___ Thou God most kind | was the best tool of its kind that the mind of man 
Give us love, hope and faith in thee to trust, : 
Thou God most just ! could construct for service. We must not forget, 
Remit all our offences, we entreat— however, that institutions are tools, to be laid aside 
Most good, most great ! when they no longer fulfill a human need. We must 
Grant that our willing though unworthy quest learn to distinguish between the principles of Chris- 
May, through Thy rece, —* mong the blest. | tianity and the institution through which these have 
—Thomas Heywood. 2 
been promulgated. As a Society we should esteem 
the principles which gave us birth above our organiza- 
Papers and Avvdresses at Chautauqua. tion, however important we may deem that asa work- 
XI ing tool. We should realize, too, that the silent 
; meeting is but one of many avenues to truth ; inef- 
WORSHIP. | fectual if spent in pas:ive waiting, but powerful for 
BY CORNELIA J. SHOEMAKER. good if made a working hour by every one of us. 
NowH_ERgE, I think, is the spirit of worship more truly In the united effort to think upon those things 
interpreted than in that beautiful story, ‘‘ The Cup of | which are worth while is opportunity for mutual help- 
Loving Service.’””’ You remember how, in the solitude | fulness, and wonderful is this revelation which comes 
of his mountain home, with mother and the hills for | through silence rightly used; that the force which 
company, a little Alpine lad learns through the ten- | directs our action, the strength that fails not, the 
derest of teachers to love a high ideal. And out of | power which crowns effort with victory—is within us. 
admiration grows aspiration—while the longing to be | “The House of God,” “The Meeting for Wor- 
of service blossoms into deeds of kindness, which | ship,” ‘‘ Divine Services,”’ ‘‘ Our Religious Duties,”’— 
brighten the path of many a weary traveller. Only a | these terms, through association, stand for something 
pewter cup, filled to the brim with water from the | very real and helpful to most of us; but I wish that 
spring that sparkles near his mountain home, but itis | we could realize, and, realizing, acknowledge that 
water of life, indeed, to the thirsty soul, in which faith | there is no sanctity inherent in a place ; that worship 
and hope and sympathy are well nigh dead. | is universal, and the meeting but an aid to worship ; 
Admiration, aspiration, service—these are the es- | that the services of our daily living are no less divine 
sential elements of worship. | than are those performed at church ; that there is no 
If we search the records of the past for the force | distinction between our religious duty and our secular 
most potent in man’s social evolution, from the brute | duty; in fact, no legitimate place in our lives for an 
life of the savage to the semi-civilization of to-day, I | isolated religious department. 
think they will show us worship—that inherent qual- For nineteen hundred years the voice of Christen- 
ity of human %character which enthrones for service dom has mingled with the angel chorus, “‘ Glory to 
the highest and best the soul has known. They will | God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to men.” 
tell us how the gods of strength were praised through | It has declared the majesty and sacredness of human 
many a deed/of valor; how the gods of war were | life, saying, “‘ Behold, ye are the temples of the living 
served on well-won battle-fields; how the god o: | God”’; but-the heart of Christendom is slumbering 
justice was honored by acts of justice, and the God o f while life strives to protect itself by violating the sacred 
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law of life, while the nations praise a God of peace, 
and worship with deeds a God of violence, offering 
human sacrifice upon his altar. 

We sing of the justice and mercy of the Most 
High, and grind to the dust our weaker brother, with 
only the poor excuse, ‘it’s business.’”’ We rejoice in 
the ceaseless activity of the power that is mighty to 
save, and rest supinely indifferent to the fact that the 
power must work through human instruments. 

To this double living, and the persistent effort of 
the church to dwell in the past, and to speak the 
language of antiquity instead of intelligibly declaring 
its truths to a rationalistic age, is due a wide-spread 
feeling of dissatisfaction and unrest on the part of 
honest thinkers and workers of ourtime. If, through 
its high ideals and social strength, the church, as it 
now exists, is to be a vital factor in solving the mighty 
social problems which the nineteenth century has 
evolved, it must have the aid of these men and women 
of clear insight and practical common-sense—men 
and women who can help it to throw off its medieval 
garments, and put on vestments suited to its work. 
It must cease, through intolerant adherence to belief 
and form, to antagonize the man of liberal thought 
and of great capacity for admiration and for service. 
The most dangerous form of unbelief is that which 
persistently denies in action what the lips profess; 
and he who in his daily living serves truth with an 
unswerving constancy, who loves justice and mercy 
better than gold and social position, who strives with 
singleness of purpose to live his own life honestly, 
and to better human conditions by clearing the ob- 
structions of ignorance, superstition, and an unhealthy 
environment from the pathway of the generations 
that must follow, worship the eternal verities and 
serves in highest measure the power that worketh for 
righteousness, whether he be Christian or Pagan, a 
professor of religion, or an honest doubter of all 
creeds. 

It is good—it is infinitely helpful—to keep com- 
pany with our highest hopes, with our sublimest con- 
ceptions of life, its possibilities, and its ultimate pur- 
pose, to sing our songs of gratitude, to be in thought 
at least the thing we wish—but this is not enough. 
We believe that within us, source of our longings, 
creator of our ideals, dwells the power of their fulfill- 
ment—the eternal principle which we call God. If 
we would worship this eternal source of strength, it 
can only be through service—the cheerful service that 
is always uplifting because born of a true purpose. 
The baking of a good loaf of bread, the accurate 
driving of a nail, the deed of sympathetic helpfulness, 
are stairs on which our ideals rise; and without this 
basis in our daily living, our highest aspirations, shorn 
of vitality, become mere day dreams, the devotional 
insanity of the recluse or the utter passivity of the 
seeker for Nirvana. 

There is a beautiful lesson in the old Scotch legend 
of the hare-bell, the modest plant which grew far 
down a rocky crevice, its world the bare, gray walls 
of stone, and a tiny patch of blue, where nightly 
shone a single star. And the hare-bell’s heart awoke 
in admiration of the shining blue, and of the star 
which gladdened it as often as the night returned 


Then a longing filled the heart of the flower, and it 
toiled with a deepened purpose, building cell and leaf 
and rootlet, as is a flower’s duty. When blossom 
time had come, and its petals were unfolded, lo! they 
were blue with the blueness of the sky, and in its 
heart of hearts there shone the star. 

Just to live naturally our daily lives as men and 
women, striving to keep open every avenue to truth, 
and to perform our smallest duties in the light of our 
highest hopes—this, to me, is worship. And so 
closely linked are we in our relationship to the uni- 
versal life, that each truth perceived, or service ren- 
dered becomes a part of the possession of humanity, 
and we, if we be lifted up in some faint degree, draw 
all men to a higher level. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
IX. 

PURIFYING GREAT CITIES. 
Tue cities of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah and 
others, which it is believed were once destroyed, and 
which in our Hebrew Scriptures are said to have been 
thus destroyed because of their wickedness, are fully 
equalled in their character by many cities in different 
parts of the world to-day. To name any of them 
would not be worth while ; there can be no question 
that whatever defiling sins were practiced in those 
little towns, southeast of the Dead Sea, in the dawn 
—or the gloom—of early history are reproduced in 
existing great centres of life in many lands. 

This is sad to say, but none the less true. It ex- 
plains why enormous efforts are required, and from 
time to time are made, to keep in check at least the 
pressure of this mass of evil upon society. To keep 
it in check, I say, for even those who join most 
ardently in such efforts seldom if ever profess the 
hope of doing more than that. They admit that they 
cannot extirpate it; all they propose is to prevent it 
from overwhelming the social structure. This is the 
case in the city of New York, just now; the move- 
ment set on foot by Bishop Potter is intended to break 
up the alliance between vice and the police, to prevent 
vice from “ flaunting ”’ its existence in the face of the 
public—in fact, to keep it restrained and under cover. 

That there will be something gained even by this 
is not to be denied, for it zs better, certainly, that 
Virtue should be the announced rule, the prescribed 
way, and that it should be observed in the open, 
while Vice, if it exist, must seek a hiding-place, and 
must bear the stigma of its actual qualities. 

But when we admit so much we see still how far 
short we are of any final result. It is evident that 
we are not ending the evil, but only holding it down. 
Many persons, therefore, drift into the current of 
proposing, or acquiescing in methods and systems, 
like those of most cities of Europe, where the “ social 
evil” is “‘ regulated,”’ and thus legally recognized and 
licensed. Such a system is abominable beyond belief 
or pardon, and yet it is the general rule of Continental 
Europe, and would be the rule in England now but 
for the strenuous and persistent opposition of a com- 
paratively small body of earnest people in that country. 
It has been repeatedly proposed in this country by 
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those whose demand for reform has no moral impulse, 
and it will, we may be sure, be proposed again and 


again hereafter. In the present agitation in New 
York a companion proposal has already been made 
and discussed —emphatically condemned, too, by 
Bishop Potter—to ‘‘ segregate’’ the vicious in one 
quarter of the city (as has been done by the military 
authorities at Manila), to give up, in other words, a 
part of the city to their possession. This is scarcely 
less hideous a plan than “‘regulation”’ ; it is, in fact, 
a companion to it. 

[he reason why people despair of curing this and 
other diseases is because they believe man incapable 
of being really turned from bad to good. They 
think his bondage to evil cannot be broken. They 
do not look forward to the conversion of the units of 
society, and so of society itself, to virtue. And if we 
look at the methods that are used, and the degree of 
success attained, this hopeless view is not very sur- 
prising. 

Why is it that more is not accomplished? Be- 
cause the efforts of reform are made spasmodically, 
not steadily and persistently. Because they are en- 
deavors to deal with evil in the mass, not that in the 
individual. Because they are general and institu- 
tional, not particular and personal. There never will 
be any important reform, either in the case we are 
now considering or any other like it, in the great— 
and alarmingly increasing — cities, until there is a 
marked change in the mass of the people who inhabit 
them. These spasms of reform may be better than 
nothing, but this is all that can be said in their behalf. 
Efforts of reform which arise out of sudden impulse, 
a feeling of irritation that things have come to so bad 
a pass, are like the seed that sprouts in stony ground. 
Plans of reform that expect to succeed by changing 
the mayor of the city, by deposing police boards, by 
making ‘“raids’’ on evil places, or—along another 
line—by passing a new law, or enacting another 
ordinance, are sure to wither away, because they have 
no deep root. They are actions due to impulse, not 
to settled principle ; they are the outcome of emotion, 
and not of abiding conviction. 

What can be done, then? Reform individuals. 
Let them cease to do evil and learn to do well. Let 
them take Virtue to heart, not merely form a com- 
mittee to drive Vice into hiding. This will be a sure 
and final cure. But it will take a long time! Per- 
haps it may ; we cannot tell; we do not know how 
stubborn the children of men may be in their pref- 
erence of evil to good, how long they will prefer to 
scourge themselves rather than have the happiness of 
living as they were designed to do; but whether the 
way to this remedy be long or short, it is the only 
way. The others are blind alleys; they lead no- 
where, they run up against dead walls, they end in 
sloughs of despair. Individual conversion, multiplied 
a thousand times, is the conversion of a thousand 
persons, and multiplied again is change of heart in a 
million. When enough persons have been changed 
then their institutions will change, then the social and 
political structure will be regenerated, not merely 
puttied and painted by spasms of reform. 

What is there for us? To sweep clean before our 











own doors. To serve the ideals we have. To seek 

what is best. Not to compromise with sin. We are 

contributing thus our share to the regenerating force. 

We shall be repaid individually, we shall be repaid 

socially. It is doubly our duty. And not in this 

particular instance only, but in every instance like it. 
H. M. J. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 50.—TWwELrtH MontH 16, 1900. 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 


GOLDEN TExT.—They have healed also the hurt of my 
people lightly, saying, Peace, peace ; when 
there is no peace.—Jer. vi., 14. 


Read in Class.—Jeremiah, vii., 1-28. 


In the chapter before us the prophet tells us that 
he was commanded to go out to the gate of the 
Lord’s house, where hundreds of his- people were 
coming and going, and there to denounce unsparingly 
the sins of Judah. There is no moderation in his 
language : the people trust in lies, they steal, murder, 
commit adultery, swear falsely ; they make the tem- 
ple a den of thieves, they worship idols and the 
heavenly bodies. For all these things the Lord will 
pour out his anger and his fury “ upon this place, 
upon man, and upon beast, and upon the trees of the 
field, and upon the fruit of the ground; and it shall 
burn and shall not be quenched.’ 

Amos condems unsparingly the idleness, the 
drunkenness, the petty tyranny of his day. Hosea, 
though his loving spirit, his longing for his people, 
shows on every page, does not stint hard words and 
the calling down of woes upon those who foster the 
evil tendencies of his nation. Isaiah tells his hearers 
that their hands are full of blood, that the earth shall 
be ‘‘ utterly emptied and utterly spoiled.’”’ ‘In the 
city is left desolation and the gate is smitten with 
destruction.”” ‘It is a rebellious people, lying child- 
ren, which say unto the prophets, Prophesy 
not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth things, 
prophesy deceits.”” Says Micah, ‘‘Woe unto them 
that devise iniquity, and work evil upon their beds.”’ 
‘‘The godly man is perished out of the earth and 
there is none upright among men: they all lie in 
wait for blood ; they hunt every man his brother with 
a net.” ‘The prince asketh and the judge is ready 
for a reward ; and the great man, he uttereth the mis- 
chief of his soul.’’ ‘‘ The best of them is asa briar ; 
the most upright is worse than a thorn hedge.”’ From 
Habakkuk we may quote like phrases: ‘‘ The law is 
slacked, and judgment doth never go forth: for the 
wicked doth compass about the righteous.” And 
from Zephaniah, The day of the Lord “is a day of 
wrath, a day of trouble and distress.’””’ And such 
strong language is not confined to the Old Testament. 
John the Baptist said to the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
“ Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?” And Jesus said to these same 
Pharisees, ‘“‘ Woe unto you, hypocrites.” 

It is probably safe to say that no one of the great 
prophets and reformers who labored for the improve- 
ment of mankind has been able to dispense with the 
direct, definite, hard statement of the truth they had to 
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proclaim and the equally definite, clear, and hard de- 
nunciations of the evils which stopped the path of 
the help they would convey tothe world. Savonarola, 
Luther, Wicliffe, Fox, in the old world; Garrison 
and Phillips, in the anti-slavery movement; Frances 
Willard, Murphy, and Wooley, in the temperance 
agitation ; everyone who has stood out as a leader 
in any great moral movement has felt it right and 
necessary on occasion to ‘“‘ unpack his soul in words,” 
to speak out the hard and bitter word for the hard 
and bitter thing. 

Now, is all this a mistake oris it not? Would 
prophets and reformers of all time be more effective 
in improving humanity if they always spoke gentiy ? 
Would it have been better if Isaiah, instead of pro- 
claiming woe upon drunkards, had gently reproved 
the excessive indulgence in strong drink? or when 
Jeremiah queried if the temple was become “a den of 
robbers,” would he have accomplished more by urg- 
ing mildly that all things were not as they should be ? 
There can be no doubt that the Pharisees were repelled 
from both John and Jesus by being called hypocrites 
and vipers. There can be no doubt that invective 
arouses anger and opposition. ‘“ A soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath and grievous words stir up anger.”’ 

Some years ago two gentlemen, members of the 
Society of Friends, cultured and deservedly influential, 
agreed in the opinion that the intemperate zeal of the 
early abolitionists had so embittered the contending 
sections as to make a peaceful solution of the slavery 
question impossible ; and also that the ‘‘ extreme” 
temperance agitators are a hindrance to the reform in 
which they are interested. They explained the in- 
crease in anti-slavery sentiment as due to a gradual 
and natural growth of the sense of iniquity and danger 
of slavery—a growth that would have been more rapid 
if the agitators had let it alone; and the increase in 
temperance sentiment was attributed to the spread of 
education and the common sense of the people. Now, 
this is a matter of no small importance. If reforms 
grow best when let alone, we ought to let them alone. 
If the homage we pay to the agitators of all ages is 
mistaken homage, we should revise our lists of heroes, 
wisely discriminating between work that has been 
really constructive and that which has held back the 
chariot of the world. 

But is it true that righteousness is most exalted by 
those who keep on good terms with all men—includ- 
ing those whose ways they would radically change? 
Must we give up our admiration for those who were 
despised, rejected, and slain by their contemporaries— 
those chosen heroes who, 

‘‘were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the 
contumelious stone "’ ? 

The list of those who roused opposition and bit- 
terness even to death is a formidable one to challenge. 
Isaiah was probably made a martyr, Jeremiah was 
imprisoned in a foul underground dungeon and only 
escaped execution by the aid of a slave; John the 
Baptist was beheaded; Savonarola was burned; 
Luther was hunted as though he had been a wild 
beast ; Fox was persecuted and imprisoned ; Garrison 


was dragged through the streets of Boston with a 
rope around his neck ; several earnest workers in the 
temperance cause have been assassinated and others 
injured or ostracised. With this list before us—and 
it could be extended indefinitely—the opinion quoted 
above may well be challenged. Yet it is not fair to 
demand such another list illustrating the opposite 
view ; for in the nature of things those who conform 
in general and only mildly protest against evil, make 
no special sensation and are not widely known. 

It is very possible that reformers forget at times 
that hatred is properly directed at evil only, never to- 
ward men, even though they be the evil-doers. In 
the love of man they doubtless neglect the love of 
individual men—they confound the sinner with his 
sin. Sweetness is much needed as well as light ; love 
is the “‘ greatest thing in the world.” Yet there are 
forms of sweetness that degenerate into mere sticki- 
ness; and there is a kind of sentimental love that is 
mere drivel. When humanity is ill it may need bitter 
medicine as well as tender nursing. The reformer 
needs a certain flexibility in dealing with human na- 
ture: but he needs the elasticity which will bring him 
back to the line, the rigidity which keeps him from 
bending too far as well. Putty is most flexible, but it 
would not make a good lever. A reformer must have 
energy ; and energy is the ability to do work; and 
work is the overcoming of resistance. While selfish- 
ness endures, the overcoming of resistance to right- 
eousness will always raise an outcry and provoke 
contest. . 


THE PROBLEM OF A GREAT CITY. 

From an address Eleventh month 23, by Bishop H. C. Potter, of 
New York. 
Do you wonder that I am speaking to you in this 
strain? If you and I were to go to and fro among 
these streets to-day and look up with the disciples of 
old at the great buildings we saw ; if you should go 
in and out of the homes of men, the palaces which 
modern wealth has built, and even greater palaces 
that modern commerce and traffic have built,—what 
notes of splendor and of power and of triumphant 
achievement in it all! Yes, but the misery of every 
note of splendor and of power of a kind like that is 
that, unless somewhere or other in the moral con- 
science of the people it is balanced by a greatness of 
spiritual perception and keenness of moral obligations 
and profound persuasion of the being of God and of 
his essential nearness to all prosperity or greatness 
in any community, it is but dust and ashes in his eyes, 
as it ought to be in our own. 

A simple woman, I have been told, lately went 
into a shop here in New York and had her eyes 
caught by a familiar legend in the place, which we 
find on sale everywhere, ‘‘God bless our home.” 
“Yes,” she said in humble piety, ‘“ I should like that. 
I should like to put it up in my little home, and to 
have my husband and my children see it.” And 
then, her mind following the thread of the family 
love, it shot away over the path whither her husband 
had gone in the morning to his task down town ; and 
turning to the shopman she said: “I wonder if you 
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have other texts and legends like this? I wonder if 
you could let me have one I think John, perhaps, 
would like to have, that had on it the words, ‘God 
bless our office’ ?’’ The shopman looked at her for a 
moment, and without a shadow of sarcasm in his 
voice said : ‘‘ Madam, isn’t that rather a large order?” 

Think of it for a moment. Think of the active 
business and commercial life of a great city as. exist- 
ing in the mind of that young man under such con- 
ditions that it was absolutely impossible for him to 
concede that anybody should want to put up in any 
office in the world the prayer, ‘‘ God bless our office.”’ 

God forbid that you should imagine from that 
that I believe that a life of business and a life of ser- 
vice and a life of faith and the tasks of the great in- 
dustrial world, whatever they are, are so far apart 
from God and the consciousness of his thought and 
responsibility to his throne that the combining of the 
two in the mind of any intelligent man is inconceiva- 
ble. God forbid, I say, that any one of us should 
believe in any such thing. The dissociation of God 
and office, of God and the street, of God and the 
shop, of God and the tenement-house, of God and 
the police department, should be inconceivable. 

No. What you and I want in this great, busy, 
wicked, self-seeking, modern, material life of ours is 
to get back to the primal consciousness and realize 
that the first cry for any man or woman in the face 
of the dangers that threaten our world to-day is not 
that we would be richer, not that we may be better 
organized, not that we may have a finer scorn for evil 
or evil-doers, but, first of all, the cry of blind Bar- 


timeus by the wayside: ‘ Lord, that my eyes may | 


be opened, blind as I am, that I may have borne into 
my spiritual consciousness the sense of divine pro- 
portion.” 


‘«Wuy do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind?’’ 
s¢€ 

THE MINISTRY OF SUFFERING.—Few women have 
suffered more than Elizabeth Barrett Browning. One 
who knew her well said that her face reminded her of 
the face of mighty mountains deeply scored by spent 
torrents. From the age of fifteen till her thirty- 
seventh year, she suffered almost continually, and lay 
in a darkened chamber. When she was yet a girl, 
her brother was suddenly swept from her by a yacht- 
ing accident ; leaving her, she says, to perpetual night- 
mare. And so she wrote to her husband, saying, 

‘*A heavy heart, beloved, have I borne from year to year, 

Until I saw thy face ; and sorrow after sorrow 

Took the place of all those natural joys.’’ 

After her marriage, her father would not permit 
her name to be spoken in his hearing, would open 
none of her letters, and did not mention her in his 
will. But do you think that she could have com- 
forted tens of thousands of women, or written ‘“‘ The 
Cry of the Children,” or inspired Robert Browning to 
write the poetry which is being increasingly woven 
into the texture of our times, unless she had gone 
through this for others’ sake ?—[F. B. Meyer. ] 
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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


‘‘ Peccy O'NEILL,” writes an American who lived in 
Ireland for several years, ‘‘ was an old woman who 
sold milk to us during the summer we spent in 
Munster. She was a tidy little body, with bright 
blue eyes and gray hair smoothly folded under her 
white cap. 

“She lived in a thatched turf cabin built for her 
grandfather—a black little cell with but one slit to let 
in the light. The cabin was clean enough inside, but 
the air was foul, and the smoke from the peat fire on 
the hearth filled it almost to suffocation, to lungs un- 
accustomed to its acrid odor 

‘“‘ We left Ireland and did not return to it for more 
than two years. Then we noticed a great change in 
Peggy’scabin. It had four windows with glass panes. 
Peggy came out smiling to meet us. 

“Is itthe windys, sor? Thrue for you it’s a great 
change—animprovement. Nivir a bit was it for my- 
silf I cared, for I do be out of dures most of the day ; 
an’ me an’ me father an’ the gran’father befor me 
wurr used to the dark in the house ; but me brother 
died, an’ I brought his little girl home, an’ it’s a 
broken back she has—God bless her !—an’ hes to lie 
on- her bid all the day. Thin I said, this black cabin 
is a small wurruld for the darlin’, an’ I saved me 
money an’ had a windy cut in the west wall. 

‘‘* Now the fields an’ sheep are let in,’ I says. 

““« Thin I cut one in the east wall, an’ now the 
say itsilf is let in, I says. ‘An’ thin didn’t I have 
one cut in the roof itsilf? an thin the heavins were 
opened to her—glory be to God! So now her 
wurruld is bigger, an’ the sights in it an’ the sun- 
shine make her heart glad.” —[The Young Idea. | 

ANXIETY teases the mind with questions it cannot 
answer. It broods over possible evil. It peoples the 
future with dark shapes ; it frets the sensibilities with 
worrying conjecture. It spoils the present by loading 
it with the evil of to-morrow. Its tendency is, by 
dwelling on evil, to make us cowardly and selfish. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, we seldom find any great 
height and sweetness of character in an anxious- 





minded person, for the simple reason that it has no 
chance to grow; “all the forces go in other direc- 
tions.”’—[ Selected. ; 
ds¢€ 
Co-EDUCATION IN FrancE.—Mme. Daniel Lesueur 
makes in the Paris papers a vigorous plea for co- 
education. She says that those French boys who 
have been educated in their own families, in daily as- 
sociation with their sisters and girl cousins, are 
markedly superior in manners, in morals, and in their 
whole way of regarding women, to “the coarse- 
minded young graduates of the Lyceums,” who have 
been strictly segregated during their college years 
| from the companionship of good women. It will be 


remembered that last August Mme. Daniel Lesueur 
and Mile. Clémence Royer, after vehement resistance 
by the anti-woman party, were finally decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, the first wo- 
men to receive it for literary merit.—[Woman’s 
Journal | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


HOW DO THINGS COME RIGHT? 


THERE is a very comforting and no doubt very com- 
fortable philosophy which says, “it will all come right 
in the end.” 

But how does it come right ? 
the right end? 

A little consideration will show us that in human 


What brings us to 


affairs things go wrong by human misdoing, and are 
brought ’round again by human effort. This is ac- 
cording to all experience, and it is according to the 
scientific conclusions which have been reached during 
the century that is about to close. It is an agreement 
of those who have observed the phenomena of life that 
they proceed by law, by a general law, within which, 
as we believe, man is a free agent. The evil side of 
man puts things wrong; in time, his good side rights 
them. 

There would be no hopefulness for the world’s 
future if there were not the happy evidence that on 
the whole man makes progress, that the development 
is upward, that the rule of evolution is from lower 
forms to higher, not the reverse. This, happily, is the 
If there were 
such, if the processes of change appeared to be with- 


general law, the Divine law. nore 
out rule, or-—worst of all !—if evolution were devolu- 
tion, descent not ascent, then the outlook would be 
without hope. 

In the long run, the good in society preponder- 
ates. It labors, it strives, it struggles, it falls but gets 
up again. This is the law of progress. Progress 
The divine law 
manifests itself, and as an increasing number of indi- 


viduals become faithful to it, the strength of what is 


does not come in any other way. 


right comes to preponderate. The sense, the scien- 
tific precision, of the Christian teaching is absolute at 
‘“‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God,”’ says the Apostle, ‘‘these are sons of God.” 
As many as accept the leading toward what is good 
these are they who form the force, and the forces, 
which bring wrong things right, which adjust what is 
out of joint, which bind up wounds, repair injuries, 
build anew,—in short, serve God. 

How, then, do things “‘come right”? By the 
miracle of the divine law which makes men stronger 


this point. 


on their good side than their evil side. Not by sudden 
strokes, or violent reversals of the system of nature. 
The law over all is universal, and in the large and the 
long wholly beneficent. But it zs in the large and the 
long, and if men by persistency in evil ways heap up 
a great account of evil, so much the harder will it be 
for the returning forces of good to set things in divine 
order. This is according to all experience. 

Let no one deceive himself: things will not come 
right in any other than the appointed way. We have 
the knowledge of good and evil, we are not automa- 
tons, but free to choose and to act. If we resist and 
contemn the Good, there will be the mark of sin set 
against us, individually, and there will be an increase 
in the bulk of social wrong, which better motives and 
efforts in ourselves and others must set right. If we 
are to ‘‘ stand fast’’ to see the salvation of the Lord, 
it does not mean that we are to wait idly, or indiffer- 
ently, it means that we shall indeed stand fast, stand 
firmly, hold on hard against the influences and ten- 
dencies of wrong-doing. Things come right when 
they are put right, by human effort responding to the 
divine law, and no sooner, and not otherwise. 


A SPEAKER at a recent meeting of a prominent literary 
society of Philadelphia argued that war must be considered 
useful, as being the occasion of much great literature. Re- 
A gem of the 
music halls of London, called into being by the fine spirit 
that pervades that city under the stimulus of the war in South 
Africa, was printed in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER 
(page 879) as reported for the Philadelphia Ledger by its cor- 


cent wars may or may not confirm this theory. 


respondent. 

In this country we note in an exchange a gem also, which 
a correspondent sends from New York, saying that it is ‘‘ the 
cry of the ‘rough riders,’’’ and that they are very proud of 
it. The refrain given runs as follows : 


‘* Rough, rough, we are the stuff, 
We want to fight and can’t get enough. 
Whoopee !"’ 


While our young, green wars produee such literary gems 
as these, what may we not expect later when they have grown 
stronger and riper? 


Tue thirty-fourth anniversary and donation day of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society will be held on the 11th instant, 
(Third-day of next week), in the hall of the Young Friends’ 
Association building, at 15th and Cherry streets, Philadelphia. 
There will be meetings at 2.30 and 7.45 p. m., with the 
annual report, addresses, etc., and supper will be served on 
the“first floor, in the dining-room, from 6 to 7.30, (for which 
a charge is made). 


IN answer to inquiries, we may state that the report of the 
Chautauqua Conference is passing through the press as rapidly 
as the committee in charge of printing—all of them busy peo- 
ple—have been able to edit and prepare the copy. It will be 
ready for distribution within a few weeks. 
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142 BIRTHS. 


BRANSON.—At Davenport, Wash., Eleventh month 20, 
1900, to T. Swain and Elizabeth May Branson, a son, who is 
named Nathan P. 


HAYES.—At West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 6, 1900, 
to J. Carrolland Louella P. Hayes, a daughter, who is named 
Ellen Russell Hayes. 


M acMINN.—At Du Bois, Pa., Eleventh month 25, 1900 
to Herman S. and Cora F. Mac Minn, a daughter, who is 
named Dorothea. 


ZAVITZ.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Eleventh 
month 18, 1900, to Newton J. and Florance (Marsh) Zavitz, 
a daughter, who is named Laura Gertrude. 


MARRIAGES. 


BIDDLE—BROSIUS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Lancaster, Pa., Eleventh month 28, 1900, Clement 
M. Biddle, Jr., of Pittsburg, son of Clement M. and Lydia C. 
Biddle, of Lansdowne, and Grace Anna Brosius, daughter of 
Marriott Brosius, M.C. 

GRIEST—WRIGHT.—Eleventh month 21, I9g00, at 
Menallen meeting-house, Adams county, Pa., under the care 
of Menallen Monthly Meeting, Cyrus S. Griest, of Guernsey, 
Pa., and M. Alice Wright, of Floradale, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


EDMUNDSON. —At his residence, Balbec, Jay county, 
Indiana, Eighth month 20, 1900, after a lingering illness, 
John Edmundson, in the 86th year of his age. 

He was a member of Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
His remains were laid at restin Friends’ cemetery, at Camden, 
Jay county, Ind. 

McMILLAN.—Tenth month 29, 1900, after a long and 
lingering illness, Mary Inez McMillan, in the 41st year of her 
age. 

She was born at New Trenton, (now Emerson), Jefferson 
county, Ohio, Sixth month 16, 1860, and was the daughter of 
Julia A. and Thomas McMillan, and granddaughter of George 
I. Evans, all late of the same place. 

Inez, as the name she was better known by, was highly 
esteemed as a correct and upright woman. She lived as she 
expected to die, a Christian, and when the trials and pains of 
her last days came upon her it was through the faith in her 
Saviour that she passed over the rocky pathway that led to her 
release. It washer wish that every one should know that she 
loved them, and that a life led within the province of God's 
grace and divine love was the life to live. 

She passed her last days within the home of her only 
sister, Eleanor Walker, who with the aid of her husband, 
George W., made her passage from life as pleasant as human 
hands and affection could make it. Her last words to them 
were to meet her in heaven. She leaves three brothers 
behind, Henry I., George H., Charles P., all of whom live in 
Emerson, Ohio. . 

MEREDITH.—The notice of the death of Mary M. 
Meredith that appeared in the issue of Eleventh month 17, 
1900, was not as full as I feel is due to her memory. 

She was a consistent elder of Camden Monthly Meeting 
for a number of years, and her tender admonitions and loving 
counsel were a great support to our Society. She was a regu- 
lar attender of meetings when health permitted, and when un- 
able to attend she observed the hour. She received a fall, 
which fractured and dislocated the hip-joint, causing a severe 
shock to her nervous system, so that she only survived a few 
days. Thus her long and useful life was suddenly brought to 
a close, with a full assurance of being united with loved ones 
on the other shore. ee Ws 


MARGARET S. HALLOWELL. 
Eleventh month 22, 1900, Margaret S., widow of the late 
James S. Hallowell, of Brookeville, Montgomery county, Md., 
aged 76 years. The interment took place on First-day, 25th, 





in the Friends’ burial-ground, near the meeting-house, Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

The deceased was the daughter of the late Edward and 
Ann R. Stabler, of Sandy Spring, and the oldest of ten chil- 
dren, eight of whom are now living. She was a birthright 
and an active member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, and 
was deeply interested in the Society, and the general welfare 
and advancement of the neighborhood in which she lived. 

Her death, after a few days’ illness only, of cardiac 
asthma, occurred while visiting her married daughter, in 
Philadelphia. Four daughters and one son survive her. 

Her husband was a nephew of Benjamin Hallowell, 
and after being educated in his school, in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and later assisting in its conduct as one of the teachers, 
took charge of the school with his brother Caleb S., upon Ben- 
jamin’s retiring from teaching, 1842. As Benjamin resumed 
the conduct of his school in 1846, James established the Al- 
exandria Female Seminary some years after, and upon the 
breaking out of the Civil War retired to Sandy Spring and 
opened a boarding school for girls at ‘‘ Fulford,’’ which he 
conducted for some years until he retired to a farm near 
Brookeville. During these years of heavy care and responsi- 
bility, as the domestic head of the large household in Alexan- 
dria and later at Fulford, our friend was ever the energetic 
and sympathetic help-meet of her husband, and many of their 
former students will recall with pleasurable emotions her 
motherly counsel and bright, tactful way, with those who were 
so fortunate as to be placed under her care, during the tender 
and formative period of their lives. > 


MILTON HEACOCK. 


Milton Heacock died at the home of his daughter and 
son-in-law, George and Sarah Jane Passmore, in Harlan 
county, Nebraska, on the 17th of Eleventh month, Igoo, 
He was the son of Nathan and Dinah (Dennis) Heacock, 


formerly of Bucks county, Pa., who later lived at Fishing 
Creek, in the same State. From there they removed to Ohio, 
in the ‘‘cold summer’”’ of 1816. 

Milton was born at Fishing Creek, two days before Christ- 
mas, in 1815, being only an infant when brought to Ohio. 
On reaching manhood he settled in the neighborhood of 
where the city of Alliance now is, where he remained until 
1853, when with his family and that of his wife's parents, he 
moved to Jennings county, Indiana. I do not know that 
Milton or his wife, in their younger years, while here, were 
given to the use of tobacco in any form. A few years after 
their leaving here a brother, visiting them in Indiana, re- 
turned with the unpleasant information that they both had 
become great smokers of tobacco, indulging in it so that it 
was quite unpleasant. I heard nothing more about it until 
visiting them in Oregon, in 1873, in their last home together, 
where she died a few years later. I then saw no appearance 
of smoking. It was gratifying to see how orderly they con- 
ducted themselves in this matter, and the use of liquor, they 
favoring prohibition of the latter. I don’t think tobacco was 
mentioned. On my return I stopped with a son of theirs at 
Kearney, in Nebraska. This son, while I was there, told me 
that an older son of theirs, who died with some lingering 
disease, near the close of life could not bear their smoking, 
and they went out of the house to doit. One day, each of 
them, unknown to the other, felt this to be improper, and re- 
solved to quit, which they did to mutual satisfaction. My 
brother, on a visit two years ago, confirmed what I here relate. 
This little incident seemed so remarkable that I thought it 
worth preserving. If it should be the means of helping any 
wishing to forsake an unnecessary, if not an injurious habit, 
in this particular or any other of a like nature, it may well be 
worthy of publication. 

The parents of Milton's wife Hannah, George and Phebe 
Passmore, came from Chester county, Pa., to Ohio, in 1839. 
Milton was long an absent member of West Monthly Meeting 
at this place, eight miles east of Alliance, Ohio. His death 
leaves me the only remaining one of a large family of chil- 
dren, who with their parents settled here in the woods in 1825. 

Beloit, C., Eleventh month 28. Enos HEACOCK. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis meeting was held on the 28th inst., at Camden, 
Delaware. Wm. Dunn Rogers, of Moorestown, New 


Jersey, and myself went to Camden, on Seventh-day, 
24th inst., attended their usual First-day meeting, 
and one which had been appointed for First- day even- 
ing. Both were well attended, particulariy that held 
in the evening, many not members being present ; 
it was an interesting and instructive occasion. 

The one held in the morning of that day was un- 
usually encouraging. During the past year a First- 
day school was started, the result being a well- 
attended meeting and a large and well-conducted 
First-day school, both manifesting a revival of spir- 
itual life. 

On Second-day we took train for Preston, Md., 
in order to attend a meeting which had been ap- 
pointed to be held that evening in the Swedenborgian 
church in that town. This meeting was large— 
mostly members of other than Friends. One of these, 
an influential citizen, volunteered the remark, “that 
the meeting was satisfactory to all.” Friends of 
Preston are manifesting an increasing interest in the 
principles of their Society, are keeping up their meet- 
ings, and some non-members are encouraging them 

_by kind and sympathetic expressions and occasionally 

sit with them ; but their meeting-house is so much 
out of order that they fear to invite others to meet 
with them; when asked why our proposed meeting 
was not held there, the reply was, ‘‘ The house is not 
safe to hold more than a few.”” Our sympathy for 
Friends here was unusually awakened; the young 
people are sensibly feeling the responsibility of main- 
taining the great principle of Divine Light and Life, 
and these should receive the consideration of con- 
cerned Friends. They are truly isolated, and are in 
harmony with the large body of strong and sincere 
members, who have awakened to their duty to them- 
selves and to their brethren, but particularly their 
duty to our God. 

The quarterly meeting was held as usual. The 
youths’ meeting on Fifth-day was much larger than 
the quarterly meeting, and was felt to be a profitable 
one. 

For thirty-three years the writer has been a fre- 
quent visitor of Southern Quarter and the meetings 
constituting it. This extends to near the era of 
chattel slavery, and beyond the construction of the 
‘Delaware Railroad,”’ or any of its branches. Yet 
Friends have maintained their principles and testimo- 
nies among all these adverse conditions, and appear 
to have learned that the main object of this state of 
existence is to develop and elevate the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and prepare the soul for the en- 
joyment of the bountiful gifts of the Creator. 

JosePH POWELL. 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at Tren- 
ton, N. J., on the 27th ult. We take some notes of 
it from a newspaper of the city. 

The attendance was larger than usual, many 


Friends from out of the city being present, notwith- 
standing the threatening weather. The impressive 
silence was first broken by Samuel S. Ash of Phila- 
delphia, the only visiting Friend who spoke. He 
treated upon the past, present, and future of the So- 
ciety, saying that the world needed its teachings as 
much now as at any time during its existence. He 
said he believed the different churches were coming 
ctoser together, but that every one should worship 
God as he wished. He counseled his hearers to 
practice moderation during the present condition of 
the country, pointing out that ancient Greece and 
Rome had become so great that they overreached 
themselves and fell back into barbarism. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Langhorne 
(Middletown meeting-house), on the 28th ult. “ The 
fine weather, the accessible place of meeting, and the 
fact that the day was a public holiday, operated to 
make the attendance very large. Many were present 
from Philadelphia, Trenton, and other places beyond 
the verge of this quarterly meeting.” 

There was ministry in the meeting for worship by 
Sarah T. Linvill, Mordecai T. Bartram, Enoch S. 
Hannum, Walter Laing, Mary Travilla, and Isaac H. 
Hillborn. Prayer was offered by two other Friends. 
The business in the second meeting incluced mostly 
matters of a routine character. 


HOME. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 
At the recent Quarterly Meeting held at Trenton, 
the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding-Home 
Committee presented their annual report, showing a 
satisfactory condition of things and that it was fulfill- 
ing its object. 

Since the establishment of this Home, about three 
years ago, among those having passed away within 
its limits, were two aged Friends, who through mis- 
fortune of others rather than their own were bereft of 
all means to support themselves ; another aged Friend 
with means has recently passed away from here, but 
she was without any immediate family, and lived 
alone previously to boarding at the Home, and surely 
the comforts and associations must have been grateful 
to her declining years, as it was to the dependent 
members. 

The Home Committee feel they are doing a good 
work, and desire to do better by placing the board 
still lower to all deserving members, which they can 
not do with present expenses. They are wishing 
some way may be devised to procure the property 
now occupied, so well adapted for its purpose, and 


| with this idea have set aside two hundred dollars of 
| that received from the Jeanes’ fund, trusting more 


may be added at no distant date, so that the interest 
now paid on the money invested in the Home may 
cease to be among the yearly charges. Much dis- 
couragement greeted this committee in the first place, 
and the project seemed about to fail more than once 
for want of means, but firmly convinced that such a 





place was needed, and feeling after the yearly meeting lish a little, and felt my love and sympathy go out to 


was able, through the generous gift it had received, to 
do so much for the quarterly meetings, those meet- 
ings ought surely be able to make up the additional 
requirements. They have persevered and succeeded 
in getting the Home upon a solid basis, and feel some- 
what repaid for their efforts. 

The following officers were elected for the eusuing 
year: president, Laura H. Satterthwait, of Trenton, 
N. J.; vice-president, Priscilla H. Clothier, of Mount 
Holly ; secretary, Edmund R. Willets, of Trenton ; 
Treasurer, Thomas S. Gibbs, of Columbus. 

¥. 


LETTER FROM EDGAR HAIGHT. 


To our Dear Friends: After five months’ isolation 
and the enjoyment of mingling with you spiritually 
and socially cut short, the strong ties which bound us 
together have not been severed, for we still feel our 
love go out to you, and often, very often, you seem 
near to us, although the distance which separates us 
is great. 

I left our home at Sparta, Ontario, the 2nd of last 
Fourth month, and reached here one week later, 
expecting to take up a homestead of 160 acres, 
twenty miles west, but upon prayerful consideration 
the way did not seem bright to settle upon it, and 
after several days’ seeking to know what would be 
best, I decided to settle here, Amelia and our children 
joining me the fore part of Fifth month. I was quite 


surprised on reaching here to find the farmers busy 


drilling in their wheat, and the roads, or rather trails, 
dry and smooth; we had not been able to do any 
farm work at home, and the roads were just com- 
mencing to break up, the mud being deep. 

This is a new place; a year ago there was not a 
building, and when I arrived there was only one 
family living here. 

As it requires twelve children before a school 
district can be formed or granted by the government, 
we have been unable to have any school this summer, 
as there are only eight children of school age in our 
township, and only five women. A township is six 
miles square, and every other section contains 640 
acres. 

The land about here is taken up mostly by young 
men from Ontario. With the exception of a French 
settlement four miles southwest, and an Icelander 
settlement six miles southeast, no land here had been 
broken until this spring. The summer has been an 
exceptionally dry one, so that what wheat was sown 
will only be about half a crop. 

The railroad was finished to this place last year, 
but trains did not commence running regularly until 
after we arrived. The company has been busy all 
summer extending the road farther west, and it is 
now completed near fifty miles west of us. One time 
there were several Doukhobors working upon it, and 
feeling a deep interest in them, one beautiful First- 
day we drove eight miles west to pay them a visit. 
We found them in their sleeping-car, resting ; I had 
conversation with a few who could understand Eng- 
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them. Although I was unable to express it in words, 
yet as I extended my hand to each one on separating 
from them, it did me good to receive the friendly 
grasp and observe the pleasant smile of gratitude 
which was expressed by their countenances. We 
returned home feeling peaceful and happy, the re- 
ward always accompanying or following duties per- 
formed, great or small. We afterwards had the 
pleasure of having fifteen of them take a meal with 
us on their way home. 

At one time there were as many as two hundred 
and fifty men working upon the railroad, their board- 
ing cars being stationed here, which made it lively 
and very interesting, as they were representatives of 
a great many different countries. It is a pleasure to 
state that we never observed any unbecoming 
behavior, drunkenness, or anything that was not civil 
and respectable. It might have been different if we 
had had a licensed hotel or place where alcoholic 
liquors could be purchased. 

Our post-office was Restor, eighteen miles east, 
until the first of Ninth month, when one was estab- 
lished at our house. 

We have a Union First-day School, which was 
established in Sixth month, and a Methodist minister 
came in Seventh month and has held services since. 
We enjoy his sermons and feel it a privilege to meet 
with Christian feople, but must acknowledge that 
there is not that conscientious satisfaction realized 
that we enjoy when in our own meetings. 

On the night of the 16th of Ninth month we had 
the first frost, which killed the potato vines, and this 
was one of the most beautiful mornings I ever wit- 
nessed, the air clear and pure, enabling us to see 
dwellings seven and eight miles away. There was 
also a mirage, making a town twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant quite visible. Our winter commenced 
on the 5th instant, when the ground became frozen, 
and a few days later snow fell and for the past two 
weeks we have had good sleighing with zero weather 
mostly all the while, sometimes thirty degrees below. 
The sun shines brightly, but does not melt the snow 
even in sheltered places. 

There are now seventeen buildings here, some 
small, others large and substantial, and there is the 
prospect of a school at the beginning of the New 
Year. EpGar HaIGHrt. 

Antler, Assiniboia, Eleventh month 26, 1900. 


O.tp Acr.—‘ Those who deny that old age has 
any place in the management of affairs are as un- 
reasonable as those would be who should say that 
the pilot takes no part in sailing a ship, because others 
climb the masts, others go to and fro in the gangways, 
others bail the hold, while he sits still in the stern 
and holds the helm. The old man does not do what 
the young men do; but he does greater and better 
things. Great things are accomplished, not by 
strength or swiftness, or suppleness of body, but by 
counsel, influence, deliberate opinion, of which old 
age is not wont to be bereft, but, on the other hand, 


' to possess them more abundantly.”’— [ Selected. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ EDUCATION THAT FITS FOR BUSINESS.” 


THERE is a tendency among Friends, I think, to 
criticise the idea conveyed by the familiar phrase, 
‘an education to fit for business.”’ ‘‘ There is possi- 
bly some danger,” says the writer of one of the 
excellent papers read at Chautauqua, ‘that Friends 
may suffer from a too practical interpretation of the 
phrase.” And it is quite common to hear objections 
to the ‘“‘narrow view of education,’’ which it is as- 
sumed to imply. 

It seems to me, on the other hand, hard to over- 
estimate the wisdom which has made the qualification 
for business the essential feature of education for 
Friends’ children. The more I sée of modern busi- 
ness life the more admirable seems to me the educa- 
tion which is based upon the training for earning a 
living. It is quite true that there are higher things 
in life, and that we ought not to limit our work or 
our interests to the making of money; but the way 
to attaig freedom and leisure for those higher things 
is to be fully competent to make money, and to make 
it without the constant toil and anxious struggle which 
the great majority still find necessary. How shall 
our poorer members get the uplifting influences of 
educational meetings and Chautauqua conferences, if 
they cannot afford the time or the money to attend 
them? If they had all had the technical or special 
training which is the distinctive feature of education 
that fits for business, their larger earnings would re- 
leas: them from such close attention to business, and 
give them both the leisure and the ‘‘ mind at ease ”’ 
which are so essential to a wider view. 

But there is more than this in the ‘ education that 
fits for business.’’ The object of education in its 
broad sense is knowledge ; the first object of business 
education is séi//. The old saying, ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,” is more true in a business sense if we make 
it read ‘Skill is power.’’ It is not so much the 
knowledge of facts or principles, but rather the ability 
to do things that enables one to earn money. Now 
skill not only earns money, but its use also leads 
directly to higher knowledge. The highest develop- 
ment of our natures is reached by the exercise of 
trained skill, and the growth in wisdom which follows 
it. The saying of Jesus, “If ye £vow these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them,” appears to embody the 
law of intellectual as well as of moral growth. We 
grow into an understanding of things by doing them. 
The principle of cube root or of logarithms, which 
was beyond our understanding at school, is revealed 
in its full power when we come to make practical use 
of itin building a bridge or designing a machine. 
Thus education which fits us for business not only 
enables us to provide with greater ease the material 
support upon which our happiness and that cf others 
immediately depends, not only gives us leisure and 
opportunity for social duties and broader culture, but 
it also stimulates us to seek greater knowledge, and 
to use it to attain our highest development. 

To reach the top we must begin at the bottom. 
The foundation of a building is not the most beautiful 
part, but it is what makes the superstructure possible. 
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Although the duties of life grow more and more com- 
plex, the duty to earn a living still comes first. Weal- 
most instinctivel yrecognize the emptiness and futility 
of large ideas and high purposes in a man who cannot 
provide for himself and his family. Let us by all 
means set our mark high, and press forward ; but let 
us also not forget that of the coming generations each 
must begin life at the beginning, and recognize the 
wisdom of that business training which not only 
makes sure provision for the lower needs, but at the 
same time makes all higher living possible. 
HEnry FErRISs. 


“KILLING SOMETHING.” 


In the ‘ Life of Colonel John Sobieski’”’ occurs the 
following suggestive incident : 

“It is the saying among the French that an Eng- 
lishman will rise on a beautiful morning and say: 
‘This is a glorious morning. Let us go out and kill 
something.’ But I [Sobieski] never had a fondness 
for the murder of animals, birds, or even fish. 

‘‘ But some years ago I was stopping with a friend, 
a doctor, in a little town in Illinois, and he proposed 
that we go out and kill something. So, giving mea 
gun and taking one for himself, we started for a small 
grove about two miles from his house, but failed to 
find anything to kill. The squirrels, which were our 
objective game, had evidently got an inkling of our 
coming, and kept out of sight. After an hour or so 
spent in the forest, we started to return to the house. 

‘“‘Sauntering leisurely along under some tall elms 
I heard a bird singing, and looking up I saw a wee 
bit of bird perched upon a lofty limb, singing very 
sweetly. Without a moment’s thought and without 
the slightest idea that I could hit so small a mark 
(for I had none of the spirit of murder in my heart), 
I up with my gun and banged away. I saw some 
feathers fly, and the little songster came dropping 
down from branch to branch, and fell at my feet. I 
stooped down and picked it up. It was a tiny little 
thing, not much larger than my thumb, of a yellowish 
green color, as beautiful as it couldbe. Then likea 
flash the thought came upon me: Whatacontempti- 
ble deed I had done. Here was one of God’s beau- 
tiful creatures that had just as much right to existence 
as J, and its life, doubtless, was as sweet to it as mine 
was to me, and at that very moment that it was sing- 
ing its beautiful songs to make the world more pleas- 
ant and glorious, I had brutally shot it to death. 

“‘T carefully buried it among the leaves, and then 
promised myself that I would never again wantonly 
destroy life.” 


Susan B. ANTHONY made a novel contribution to the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar, in New York this week. It is a 
patch-work quilt, made by her in 1834, when she was 14 
years old. The ground-work is white, and each alternate 
section of the five-pointed stars is speckled blue and white 
calico, while the other is speckled pink and white. 


THE highest salaried railroad man in the world is said to 
be Charles M. Hays, who has just been made president of 
the Southern Pacific, the second largest railway system in ex- 
istence. He receives $55,000 a year. Twenty-seven years 


ago he was a railway clerk in St. Louis earning $40 a month. 
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The First-vav School. 


DISCUSSION OF PRACTICAL METHODS. 
We select the following from the report of the Proceedings at 
Chautauqua : 


Lewis V. Smedley (Willistown, Pa.): I admire the thought 
expressed this evening, that those who have been most suc- 
cessful in First-day school teaching are those who have lost 
themselves in their work, who have become so engrossed, so 
enraptured, that they have lost themselvesin the lesson. The 
child has thus been drawn closely to the teacher by her great 
earnestness in the work. Iam of the opinion—I know it is 
true—that we have many teachers of this character. And | 
know where the lesson leaves have been of great advantage. 
The method of drawing out from the children their own con- 
clusions is an extremely wise one, but I do think that the 
sympathy that Joseph (Walton) spoke of this evening is one 
oi the greatest features of the First-day school work. 


The superintendent needs to extend his sympathy as well 
as the teacher. Wedo not go enough among our classes. 
We are too crowded with our work; we are too backward in 
extending our sympathy. 

Emily P. Yeo (Richmond, Ind.) : It was my privilege, a 
few weeks ago, to visit a school on Long Island. The one 
thing I noticed when I entered the school—and all the time | 
was there I was impressed with it—was the attitude of the 
superintendent, the expression on her face. It indicated love 
for each child, for each individual present. It extended 
through the entire exercises. There was nothing formal in 
the school ; each teacher managed her class according to her 
own ideas. The lesson touched upon the subject of alms. 
When they came together the text bore on the subject of 
mercy. One pupil gave an account of a visit to the Fresh 
Air Mission, on Long Island. Altogether, there was an ex- 
pression of general heart-felt love throughout the school. 

Allen Flitcraft (Chester, Pa.): I have been engaged in 
First-day school work for about a third of a century, as super- 
intendent and teacher. At the present time I am a teacher 
of an adult class. I believe if we used the lesson leaves | 
should prefer those on the Old Testament. This class prefer 
the other lessons. Our plan is to consider the verse, from 
period to period, and we go through a paragraph at a time. 
Any one is at liberty to ask a question, and to express his 
views. We do it with the understanding that differences are 
to be expressed in kindness and love, and under the rule that 
no one is to attempt to prove himself right. There has never 
been any controversy in the class, but I thought this rule was 
best, for there is such a tendency to controversy. 

J. Leedom Worrell (Philadelphia): This last winter, at 
Girard Avenue Meeting, we had a larger number of small 
children than usual,—an average of about twenty-two of a 
First-day. This made three or four classes. We did not feel 
satisfied with what we were accomplishing, and we agreed to 
unite these classes in their work, and place over them the 
four teachers they already had. They were thus brought into 
one room, with four teachers, who combined their efforts in 
preparing the work, and in providing entertainment for all. 
In that way I believe we have succeeded. 

They have adopted very much the plan proposed by Joseph 
Walton. Theteachers prepare the questions, and lead the 
pupils to form conclusions for themselves. In our school it is 
the practice to have each First-day sentiments from each 
class. It is also the practice, once a month, the last First- 
day in the month, to have these little folks perform an ‘‘ extra 
service,’’ that is, for them to come before the school and 
reply to questions. They answer without apparent effort, and 
it seems a pleasure to them. 

Jane P. Rushmore (Kennett Square, Pa.): I don't know 
whether I can speak on the subject (Practical Presentation of 
Work in the First-day school) with one important factor miss- 
ing. In the days of the old school-master they were much 
concerned about ‘‘the three r's,"’ (readin’, writin’, and 
“rithmetic). In the First-day school we have the three m’s, 


mind, method, and matter. In all ‘‘ model’’ lessons the 
pupil's mind is the missing factor. The lesson leaves furnish 
one M, viz., matter, and are not considered quite a success 
because they cannot be made to supply mind and method as 
well. It is common in First-day school gatherings to discuss 
methods, and attempt ‘‘ model’’ lessons, but in the absence 
of the mind toward which the method is to direct the matter, 
practical illustrations can be only measurably satisfactory. 

Matilda Garrigues (Philadelphia): I hope we shall not 
overlook the blackboard as a means of helping the minds of 
children to come to a conclusion. If I were given my choice 
between lesson-leaf and blackboard, I would take the black- 
board. 

Martha Schofield (Aiken, S. C.): In teaching, we have 
found that children retain their interest by a child from each 
grade telling a little story, a little Band of Mercy story, which 
they have learned to sing, or have been told ; the child telling 
the best story gets the banner hung in his or her class-room 
fora week. After all, is it not possible to teach a good deal 
of Mercy in any First-day school ?—not only as to animals, 
for from them it reaches out to one another. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE North American Review has an article by W. J. 
Bryan, recently candidate for President, on ‘‘ The Election of 
1900."’ Ricciotti Garibaldi, son of the famous Italian Liber- 
ator, describes the relative position and prospects cf the 
parties which, respectively, favor the ‘‘ Monarchy and the 
Republic in Italy.’ Frederic Harrison (London), through 
an examination of the ambitions and ideals which prevail 
throughout Christendom to-day, endeavors to reach an esti- 
mate of the influence exerted upon the minds of men by 
‘«Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century.’’ He 
contrasts the spirit which is prevalent among English-speaking 


people to-day with that which animated them fifty years ago. 
He contends that there has been a deplorable debasement in 
purposes and ideals during recent decades, and he traces back 
the beginning of the degeneration to the success of Bismarck’s 
policy of ‘‘ blood and iron ’’—a policy of might without right, 
which made war not only successful but profitable, and mocked 
at moral considerations as foolish sentiment. 





In the Review of Reviews, this month, Jacob A. Riis 
describes the interesting experiments now making in the 
vicinity of New York City with a view to establishing the 
overflow from the congested Hebrew population of the East 
Side in comfortable country homes, in New Jersey, on Staten 
Island, etc. In the same number Mrs. Lillian W. Betts tells 
the story of ‘‘A Town and Country Club,’’ another New York 
movement for social amelioration. 

The plan now tried with the Jews is to get the manufac- 
turing establishments to go out of town, so that their workers 
will follow. 





Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, is now the prop- 
erty of his great-granddaughter, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. She 
has gathered together some new stories of him for the Youth's 
Companion. And the veteran, Noah Brooks, who knew 
Horace Greeley well, and served on the staff of the New York 
Tribune, has written some fresh reminiscences of the famous 
editor for the Companion. 


THE ‘‘ Belgian hare’’ craze is said to be over in Oregon 
and California. The San Diego Sun states that these much- 
boomed animals, owing to their wonderful fecundity, can 
hardly be given away in Los Angeles, and that it is the same 
in San Diego. Already many breeders are preparing to turn 
their rabbits loose on the country, as they cannot sell them at 
any price, and the fear has become general that if this is done 
the country will be literally overrun within five years. They 
are said to be quite destructive to the bark of fruit trees. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





LANCASTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met in regular 
session in the auditorium of the Iris Club building, on First- 
day afternoon, Eleventh month 25, at 2.30. Wehad secured 
this larger room, as Elizabeth Lloyd was with us and we 
desired to have a meeting succeed our Association meeting. 
Meeting was opened with reading from the Bible by the 
president, I. Clinton Arnold, upon which there were several 
remarks. The minutes of last meeting were read by the 
secretary, Elizabeth P. Griest. The committee appointed to 
help revive the Lampeter Meeting at Bird-in-hand reported 
favorably for the establishment of a half-yearly meeting, be- 
ginning in the Spring. By general consent the balance of 
regular business was postponed toa special meeting, to be 
held a week later. A report of the ‘‘ Mothers’ Meeting’’ of 
Pennsylvania, recently held here, was made by Ellen Griest, 
upon which there were general remarks. Lucy Arnold read 
the Edward Rawson tract, which brought forth much 
discussion. 
The meeting then became silent, and Elizabeth Lloyd 
spoke presently upon the principles of Friends. Her com- 
munication was full of excellent thoughts, beautifully ex- 
pressed. The strangers within our gates—for the public had 
been invited—were very much interested in our entire meeting. 
On First-day, Twelfth month 2, at 2.30, our Association 
met in special session at the home of I. Clinton Arnold, to 
transact the business postponed from previous meeting. The 
meeting opened with silence. The Bible was read by the 
president. The committee to secure a room reported that 
suitable quarters could be secured in the new Y. M. C. A. 
building, when completed, which was acceptable. 
Cooper, Sr., was electedtreasurer. A corresponding secretary 
was also elected. A report from delegates to Abington Con- 
ference was received with much pleasure. Clarence V. Lichtz 
read Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’’ An article ‘‘ The Future 
Life,’ in last week's INTELLIGENCER, was read and discussed. 
The sentiment roll was generally responded to. After a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet the 3oth inst. 
(.Vote.—There is no Friends’ Meeting in Lancaster and has 
not been for nearly a century. Our Associationis ten months 
old, numbers over thirty, and is composed principally of 
descendants of Friends. Hereafter our meetings will be 
regularly reported.) MILTON T. GARVIN, Cor. Sec. 
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PENN'SGROVE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Edward Broomell on the afternoon of Eleventh 
month 25, 1900. On account of the inclement weather there 
were but few members present. The President called the 
meeting to order and read the 2d chapter of St. Mark, fol- 
lowed by afew moments’ silence. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing wereread and approved. William P. Moore read a selec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ Our Foes."’ Several important Current Events 
were given by Abner Pusey. After intermission, a voluntary 
reading was given by Mary E. Morrison, entitled, ‘‘ True 
Beauty,’’ a selection showing us that although our faces may 
be homely, yet if we choose we can make everything pleasant 
about us, our friends happy, and receive kind words and deeds 
from others. In the absence of the one appointed on disci- 
pline, Samuel H. Broomell read from the Book of Discipline 
the Particular Advices to Friends. 
bring forward a question for consideration could not be pres- 
ent. In her absence the Secretary read a question and 
answer, as follows: ‘‘Is oris not the world growing better?’’ 
The answer given seemed decidedly of the opinion that the 
world is daily growing better from every standpoint, and the 
brotherhood of man has been wonderfully widened. 

‘*A Glimpse into the Ludlow Home on Thanksgiving 
Eve,’’ was a paper prepared by Mary H. Tudor, and in her 
absence read by Eva L. Coales. This paper gave a descrip- 
tion of how one home is beautifully governed. The program 
for next meeting was read, followed by the calling of the roll. 
A few moments of silence closed the meeting. Weadjourned 
to meet the third First-day of next month, the 16th, at the 
home of John Harris. S. M. P. M., Cor. Sec. 





The one appointed to. 
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ByBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house, Twelfth month 2. The report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, appointed a month ago, was read and 
accepted. The new officers are : president, Joseph I. Knight - 
vice-president and treasurer, Jas. Bonner, Jr. ; secretary, 
Miriam Tomlinson. Percival Woodin and others were named 
as Executive Committee. 

The ninth chapter of Janney’s History was reviewed by 
Anna Hawkins, following which were comments by Nathanie! 
Richardson and Samuel Lippincott, the latter referring to the 
fact that had these early Friends not had the courage of their 
convictions we would never have heard of them. 

Howard Tomlinson recited ‘‘The Bright Side.’’ The 
feature of the afternoon was the delegates’ reports and com- 
ments on the General Association meeting at Abington, 
Miriam Tomlinson giving a comprehensive review of tle 
morning session, and Rachel Johnson of the afternoon. Both 
papers were much enjoyed, and other members who had been 
in attendance there added thoughts. 

The program for next meeting includes the life of John G. 
Whittier and recitations from his writings. Announcement 
was made of an illustrated lecture on ‘‘My Summer Trip 
through Europe,’’ by Percival S. Woodin, to be given on 
Seventh-day evening, goth inst., at Byberry Hall. 

After closing remarks of encouragement and gratitude by 
the president, the meeting adjourned. Art 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


EDGAR HAIGut, whose letter addressed to the friends of him- 
self and wife we print elsewhere, says in a private note dated 
on the 26th ult. : 

‘Our interest in the Doukhobors continues, and is deep- 
ened by our seeing some of them here, as mentioned in the 
letter. Weare more than one hundred miles south of them. 
If way had opened we should have been glad to settle nearer 
to them. Should any Friends of either branch come this way 
we will gladly welcome them.’’ He adds that he has built a 
house, and is keeping the post-office (Antler), and that his 
wife’s health has much improved since coming. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FRIENDS AND INDIANS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
REFERRING to your editorial article of the 24th inst., I recall 
an incident. 

Some twenty-five years ago (I can’t fix the exact year), 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, the ‘‘ Indians’ friend,’ made 
an address at Sandy Spring, Maryland, commencing with these 
words: ‘‘I am happy to have the opportunity of addressing 
the only Christian people with a clear record with regard to 
the Indians.’ Iwas at the meeting, and I think I have given 


his exact words. WARWICK P. MILLER. 
Twelfth month 28. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, in an article in the North 
American Review, entitled ‘‘ Progress of the American Wo- 
man,”’ makes a spirited reply to Flora McDonald Thompson's 


suggestion in the previous issue that the American woman 
has retrograded, 


THE Montana multi-millionaire, W. A. Clark, has formed 
a company, of which he is president, to build a railroad from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, Cal., a distance of about 850 
miles. Work on the new line is to begin at once. It will run 
through a region in southwestern Utah which is said to be 
rich in coal and iron deposits. 


BROOKLYN, long ‘‘the bedroom of New York,”’ is to have 
‘‘the largest family hotel in the world,’’ to be erected on 
Brooklyn Heights. James Breslin, who has managed the 
Auditorium in Chicago and other large hotel properties, is to 
run the Brooklyn, as the new house will be called. The 
building is to be 23 stories high, will have more than 1,600 
rooms, and in it 250 families can be housed. Work will be 
begun the first of the year, and the contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the hotel by October. 
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UNDER WAY. 


In the East the day is breaking, 
Our sails are spread for flight, 
And the Viking wakes within us 
With all his old delight. 
The wild seas roll to windward, 
The tame shores sink to lee, 
And its ‘‘ Ho, for the Mary Chapin !”’ 
And ‘‘ Ho, for the open sea!"’ 


The foam has kissed the gunwale, 
The spray has kissed the prow, 
The great, free winds of Heaven 
Have kissed our cheek and brow. 
It shames us, sore that ever 
We owned the landsman’s chain, 
And its ‘‘ Ho, for the Mary Chapin !"’ 
And ‘‘ Ho, for the open main !’’ 


Oh, how the red blood tingles! 
Oh, how the eyes flash forth ! 
We shout as did the fathers 
Far sailing from the North ;— 
No human law can hinder, 
No human strength restrain, 
And its ‘‘ Ho, for the Mary Chapin ! 
And ‘‘ Ho, for the open main!"’ 


The Viking wakes within us, 
And dies the landsman weak ; 
The great, free winds of Heaven 
Have kissed our brow and cheek ; 
The wild seas roll to windward, 
The tame shores sink to lee, 
And its ‘‘ Ho, for the Mary Chapin!’’ 
And ‘‘ Ho, for the open sea !’’ 
HoweELt S. ENGLAND. 


WHEN THOMAS TAKES HIS PEN. 


YounG Thomas Jones came home from school with sad and 
solemn air ; 

He did not kiss his mother’s cheek nor pull his sister's hair ; 

He hungered not for apples, and he spoke in dismal tones ; 

‘Twas very clear misfortune drear had happened Thomas 
Jones. 


‘‘ My precious child,’’ his mother cried, ‘‘ what, whafis troub- 
ling you? 

You're hurt—you're ill—you've failed in school ! 
what to do!”’ 

Then Thomas Jones made answer in a dull, despairing way : 

‘I’ve got to write an essay on ‘ The Indian To-day.’”’ 


Oh, tell us 


His tallest sister ran to him, compassion in her eye ; 

His smallest sister pitied him—nor knew the reason why ; 
And all that happy family forsook its work and play 

To hunt up information on ‘‘ The Indian To-day.”’ 


They read of Hiawatha and of sad Ramona’s woe— 

You found encyclopedias where’er they chanced to go. 

They bought a set of Cooper, and they searched it through 
and through, 

While Thomas Jones sat mournfully and told them what to do. 


For three whole days the library was like a moving-van. 

‘‘Is Mr. Jones,’’ each caller asked, ‘‘a literary man?’’ 

And day by day more pitiful became young Thomas’ plight, 
Because, alas! the more he read, the more he could not write. 


‘‘ Write what you know,’’ his mother begged (she stirred not 
from his side ). 

“(I donot know one single thing/’’ that wretched child replied. 
‘*Oh, help me, won't you? Don’t you care?’’ Then, when 
assistance came, 

‘* Don't tell me—don't / 

same. 


It isn’t fair /’’ he pleaded just the 


The night before the fateful day was quite the worst of all. 
Black care upon the house of Jones descended like a pall. 
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All pleasure paled, all comfort failed, and laughter seemed a 
sin; 

For ‘‘Oh, to-morrow,’* Thomas wailed, ‘‘it must be handed 
in!” 


When, lo! the voice of Great-aunt Jones came sternly through 
the door : 

‘«T cannot stand this state of things one single minute more ! 

The training of a fractious child is plainly not my mission ; 

But— Zhomas Jones, go straight upstairs and write that com- 
posttion /”’ 


And Thomas Jones went straight upstairs, and sat him down 


alone, 

And—though I grant a stranger thing was surely never 
known— 

In two short hours he returned serenely to display 

Six neatly written pages on ‘‘ The Indian To-day’’ ! 

His teacher read them to the class, and smiled a well-pleased 
smile ; 

She praised the simple language and the calmly flowing style ; 

‘« For while,’’ she said, ‘‘ he does not rise to any lofty height, 


*T is wonderful how easi/y young Thomas Jones can wiite.”’ 
—Elsie Hill, in St. Nicholas. 


PARIS AND WASHINGTON. 
THE idea of creating a distinct federal district apart 
from the jurisdiction of any one State, whose devel- 
opment should belong to all the people of all the 
States, was an original idea, and a very valuable one. 
The Commonwealth of Australia, which is to enter 
upon its career of federal union on the first day of 
January, is proposing to follow the American plan, 
and to create a federal district and a capital city ad 
initio. The European countries have not developed 
a distinct center for national government, unless St. 
Petersburg should be excepted; but they have not 
had to meet the delicate adjustments of jurisdiction 
that are required under our federal system. 

Quite apart from those questions of jurisdiction, 
however, it is permissible to raise the question whether 
the history of France might not have been consid- 
erably different if the seat of legislation and executive 
authority had been removed a hundred years ago 
from Paris to some point nearer the center of the 
country—for instance, to some site selected in Tou- 
raine, on the Loire. Imagine then that marvellous 
genius of Napoleon,—which showed itself as markedly 
in its demand for space and symmetry of architecture 
as for method and harmony in civil administration,— 
applied, not to the problem of erecting a splendid 
new Paris on the site of a medizval city, which 
already had incomparable beauties and charms of its 
own, but rather to the creation of a new city as the 
political center of the French world. It is only the 
student nowadays who knows what treasures of 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century architec- 
ture were destroyed in cutting the new avenues that 
give Paris its modern aspect. 

The comparison of Paris with Washington is by 
no means fanciful or arbitrary. For it is a fact that 
the laying out of our new federal city of Washington 
was not only contemporaneous with the making of 
the plans for the reconstruction of Paris streets, but 
the two projects were directly associated in the sense 
of having been initiated by the same French engineers. 
But, aside from the question of architecture, the 
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political destinies of ‘Sens would not have hae 
unduly swayed at critical moments by the influence 
of Paris if the senators and deputies from the de- 
partments could have transacted public business at a 
capital perhaps two hundred miles from the me- 
tropolis that has always so completely absorbed them. 
[American Monthly Review of Reviews. ] 


THE OLDEST BOOK. 
Knowledge, London. 

THE only complete work that, without question, can 
lay claim to being the oldest book in the world 1s 
known as the “‘ Papyrus Prisse,’’ and now forms one 
of the treasures of the Bibliotheque Nationale. It 
was presented to the great library of Paris by a 
Frenchman of the name of Prisse, who discovered 
the papyrus at Thebes. The tomb in which it was 
found contained the mummy of one of the Entews 
of the eleventh, or first Theban, dynasty. 

The date when the manuscript was written cannot 
therefore be later than 2500 B.C. But if the exact 
age of this identical copy should be doubtful, we 
know precisely from the text itself the date of its 
composition, as it states it was compiled by one 
Ptah-hotep, who lived in the reign of King Assa. 
The full title runs: “ Precepts of the Prefect Ptah- 
hotep, under the King of the South and North, 
Assa.”’ As this king was the last but one of the fifth 
dynasty, Ptah-hotep, who flourished in the reign of 





Revenstenties. - Iti is certain,” says Professor Renouf 
“that at least 3000 years before Christ there was in 
Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized mon- 
archy, enjoying a material civilization, in many re- 
spects not inferior to that of Europe in the last 
century.”’ 

Leptius writes: ‘‘ The fourth dynasty ascended 
the throne about 3124 B.C., and at that time, long 
before our usual ideas of the development of nations, 
there is fouud a people highly instructed in all the 
arts of peace ; a State carefully organized ; a hier- 
archy firmly founded, minutely divided and organized 
even to the smallest external matters ; a universally 
diffused system of writing, and the common use of 
papyrus ; in short, a civilization which in all essential 
points has already attained its full maturity, and only 
by close investigation is further development in some 
directions discovered.’’ So also Professor Maspero: 
“In one of the tombs of Gizeh, a high officer of the 
first period of the sixth dynasty (B.C. 3703) takes the 
title of ‘Governor of the House of Books.’ 

‘Not only was there already a literature, but this 
literature was sufficiently large to fill libraries, and its 
importance was so great that one of the court officers 
was specially designated for the keeping of the royal 
library.”” The wisdom and high moral teaching em- 
bodied in the precepts of Ptah-hotep abundantly con- 
firm this testimony. 


This old writer urgently enforces on rulers the 


this Pharaoh, and held the distinguished office of | Cultivation of the doctrine of “Ma,” an Egyptian 


“* prefect,” 
3350 B.C. 

Divided into 44 paragraphs or chapters, the work 
is something very much more than a mere literary 
curiosity. It is written in the Egyptian hieratic 
character ; is rhythmic, if not poetic; is addressed 
to the educated classes and embodies throughout 
high and noble principles for the regulation of indi- 
vidual life and conduct and for the maintenance of 
good government. The man in authority is enjoined 
by this very ancient writer to labor at all times to be 
a true gentleman, lest from his own defects of char- 
acter he suffer the authority given him by favor of the 
Supreme Being to be weakened. 

An Egyptian Prefect was the highest dignitary in 
the land, second only in authority to Pharaoh himself. 
It was the office held by Joseph in the Biblical story : 
“Only in the throne will I be greater than thou.” 
The Prefect had the custody of the key of the Larit, 
or royal granaries, to which no entrance could be 
gained without the production of the prefectorial seal. 
The holder of the office was at once the Egyptian First 
Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, in his judicial capacity, Lord Chief Justice of 
Egypt. 


must have compiled his work about 


| 





All our greatest Egyptologists bear testimony to 
the extraordinary civilization of ancient Egypt. The 
work of Ptah-hotep fully confirms this position. It 
testifies to a height of culture and refinement obtain- 
ing in Egyptian society 5240 years ago, that to our 
Western circumscribed notions of modern superiority 
are simply inconceivable. The teachings of the “ Pre- 
cepts’’ more than justify all that has been said by 


dogma, comprehending ‘the true, the beautiful, the 
good.” ‘‘ Ma” is the principal order and harmony 
in everything ; it is the steadfast pursuit of wisdom, 
knowledge, and obedience—obedience as the best of 
all. Although, as in modern expression, we should 
say ‘‘extremely liberal’’ on many subjects, politically, 
Ptah-hotep displays an oriental horror of innovators 
and innovations. Ideas that may be new to the gen- 
eration are not necessarily new to the world, and 
changes do not always imply progress. 

According to Ptah-hotep, contemporary estimates 
of human actions are not always the most reliable or 
the most enduring. ‘‘ Not of the counsel of the flat- 
terers of to-day is it needful to take heed ; it is of the 
judgment of posterity rather which renders justice to 
righteous actions.”” ‘Only by a consistent life of 
reverence for knowledge and wisdom ; by observing 
a just moderation in everything ; not abusing author- 
ity, but by seeking to inspire love rather than fear, 
can we hope to appear before posterity with honor.” 

In sixteen different instances in which Ptah-hotep 
speaks of God he does so in the singular number—an 
argument happily no longer needed to establish the 
monotheistic character of the Egyptian religion. He 
ends by saying: ‘I have reached 110 years of life, 
blessed by the favor of the king, among the first of 
those who have exalted themselves by their works, 
doing the pleasure of the king in an honored position.” 

‘“‘ The Precepts of Ptah-hotep”’ have been translated 
from the hieratic into French by M. Virey, and 
retranslated into English by Professor Osgood. 
They reveal throughout the mind of one who all his 
life has been accustomed to the higher walks of 
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society in a well ordered State. 
the ‘‘ Precepts ’’ are in the manuscript, preceded by a 
few leaves of a still earlier work, written by one 
Kakimna, Prefect to King Seneferu, of the Third 
Dynasty. Had this work been complete we should 
have been able to boast of a book older than the 
Pyramids and dating from 3760 years before Christ— 
a book 5650 years old! 


ane Sica s ale 


Tue splendid elm trees that made New Haven famous are 
dying rapidly, a bulletin issued by the State 
Station ”’ 


‘« Eperiment 
says, owing to lack of water, lack of plant food, 
gas poison, mutilation, and to some extent old age. The 
bulletin says that in Temple street, once one of the most 


beautiful city streets in the United States, half of the elms 
in the lower part are now entirely gone, and the others rapidly 
decaying, while the city is doing nothing to replace the trees 
dying in the streets and squares. 

Investigations on eight streets of the city show that out of 
a total of 1,143 trees 408, or 36 per cent., have suffered injury 
from mutilation, especially by gnawing of horses. Many 
trees have been killed by the leakage of gas. 

Among other plans for remedying the evil the bulletin 
suggests more careful supervision of the stringing of wires, 
planting of trees farther from curb lines, regular spraying to 
kill insects, the appointment of a city forester, and the pur- 
chase of a nursery. The bulletin recommends, besides elms, 
sugar, red, silver, and Norway maples, and the tulip, pin oak, 
sycamore, and linden as the best trees for city planting. 


What ameey Gm, 


SHE gave an hour of patient care to her little baby sister, who 
was cutting teeth. She gave a string and a crooked pin and 
a great deal of good advice to the three-year-old brother, who 
wanted to play at fishing. She gave Ellen, the maid, a pre- 
cious hour to go home and visit her sick baby ; for Ellen was 
a widow, and left her child at its grandmother's while she 


worked to get bread for both. She could not have seen them 
very often if Mary had not offered to attend the door while she 
went away. 

But this is not allthat Mary gave. She dressed herself so 
neatly, and looked so bright and kind and obliging, that she 
gave her mother a thrill of pleasure whenever she caught sight 
of the young, pleasant face. She wrote a letter to her father, 
who was absent on business. She gave patient attention to a 
long story by her grandmother, and when it was ended, made 
the old lady happy bya good-night kiss. Thus she kad given 
valuable presents to six people in one day, and yet she had 
nota centin the world. She was as good as gold, and she 
gave something of herself to all those who were so happy as 
to meet her.—[Christian Observer. ] 


Lord Rosebery’s Estimate of Napoleon. 
From his recently published Book. 


IF common men live to risk chances in the lottery or with the 
dice, on the race course or the stock exchange ; if there they 


can find the sting of excitement, war is the gambling of the 
gods. The haunting risk of disaster ; the unspeakable elation 
of victory ; the gigantic vicissitude of triumph and defeat ; the 
tumult and frenzy and divine sweat ; the very scorn of human- 
ity and all that touches it, life and property and happiness ; 
the anguish of the dying, the horror of the dead—all these 
sublimated passions not merely seem to raise man for a 
moment beyond his fellows, but constitute a strain which 
human nerves are not able long to endure. And Napoleon's 
character was profoundly affected by the gambling of warfare. 
The star of his destiny was but the luck of the 
gambler on a vast scale. 
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Decay of Home Life. 
Is this true amongst Friends ? 


‘«] made the challenge some time ago,’’ says Charles M. 


Sheldon, ‘‘to the people in my own city (Topeka, Kansas), 
that, if they were to begin at one end of the handsomest 
residential street in the place, and knock at each door in turn 
on any winter evening and enter, they would not find one 
family in twenty together as a family spending. the evening 
on any night of the week. They would be in some other 
man’s house, or the young people would be at some gathering 
of some club, literary or amusement. 

‘I do not know how other men feel concerning thisappar- 
ent and also real loss of the simple home life which once, | 
am sure, characterized us as a people. For myself, I feel 
that it is very serious, like the loss out of our religious life of 
the habit of family worship ; and unless we can discover 
something in our modern complex life which can come in to 
take its place as an equivalent, 1 am sure we are right to 


consider it as one of the great and serious questions facing us 
to-dayas a people.’’ 


$1.50 Dinner for Six. 

A WRITER on cooking in Harper's Bazar says : 

‘* A dollar-and-a-half dinner will be found ample for one 
or two more than the five or six persons provided for, and one 
need not feel embarrassed at the sudden arrival of a guest, if 
one has a meal such as this: 
Cream of beet soup ; 
Veal cutlet, breaded, with tomato sauce . 
Pease, potatoes : 
Lettuce salad, crackers, and cheese _ ; 


Caramel pudding with —_— cream 
Coffee = rapa ea : 


oMm™M 
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$1,20 

‘« This leaves a margin of thirty cents, which may be used 

for flowers or the little extras of the dinner table, salted 

almonds, jelly, olives, or bon-bons, or it may be laid away for 

such staples as olive oil or fancy cheese, or some relish to be 
used in an emergency.”’ 


a Cleneinin” - of To- Day. 
IN an article in the At/antic Monthly 
the Crowd,’ 
is emphasized in the churches. 


on ‘‘ The Dominance of 


" Gerald Stanley Lee says the ‘‘ crowd’’ influence 


‘« While the promise of Scripture, as a last resort, is often 
heard in it about ‘two or three gathered together in God's 
name,’ the church is run on the working conviction that unless 
the minister and the elders can gather two or three hundrid 
in God's name, he will not pay any particular attention to 
them, or if he does, he will not pay the bills. The church of 
our forefathers, founded on personality, is exchanged for the 
church of democracy, founded on crowds; and the church of 
the moment is the institutional church, in which the standing 
of the clergyman is exchanged for the standing of the congre- 
gation. The inevitable result, the crowd clergyman, is seen 
on every hand amongst us,— the agent of an audience, who, 
instead of telling an audience what they ought to do, runs 
errands for them morning and noon and night. With cod- 
dling for majorities and tact for whims, he carefully picks his 
way.’’ 


Experimenting with on 


HERBERT J. WEBBER, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is in South Carolina, making experiments in the 
hybridization of cotton. He is also testing varieties of Egyp- 
tian cotton. The cotton-growers here, Mr. Webber says, 
cannot compete with the Egyptian cotton, but if the experi- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture prove successful the 
farmers will be able to raise a hybrid cotton which will equal 
the Egyptian product. The department is of the opinion that 
this new variety can be grown in all parts of the State. A 
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peculiar thing about the hybridization is that it develops 
increased vigor. The hybrid plant gives a boll with more 
cotton in it and a boll that can be picked with more ease.— 
[Charleston (S. C.) Letter in Baltimore Sun. ] 


Not to be Had. 


Missouri School Journal. 
Hon. Joun R. Kirk, examiner of schools for the University 
of Missouri, received a letter from a school board asking for a 


teacher to fill requirements stated in the following language : 

1. We want a first-class woman. 

2. She must teach arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book- 
keeping, physiology, and Latin. 

3. We want a woman of successful experience and sound 
scholarship. 

4. She must be a good disciplinarian. 

5. She must be about twenty-five or twenty-six years old. 

6. She must discipline by personal influence. 

7. She must be agreeable to work with. 

8. While teaching she must control seventy-five high- 
school girls and boys. 

9. Salary, $60 per month. 

Mr. Kirk answered by a story: 

A man asked a horse dealer to purchase for him a horse, 
the horse to be bright bay, sixteen hands high, weigh 1,000 
pounds, arched neck, mild eye, thin nostrils, flat legs, trotting 
record three minutes, pacing record under three minutes, and 
of gentle disposition, so the children could drive him ; price 
$100. 

The horse dealer's answer was. 

‘« But, mister, there hain’t no such hoss. 
he'd fetch fifty times the money.’’ 


If there was, 


How Fire may be Caused. 


THE following curious list of waysin which fire may be caused 
is abstracted from an English exchange by a scientific journal : 

‘In one instance, where some waste, which had been 
used with mineral oil, had been thrown into a safe place, an 


insect crawled through it, and then, carrying some pieces of 
the oily fiber sticking to his body, made his way to the gas jet. 
The cotton fibers which adhered to him caught fire, and he 
dropped blazing to the floor, setting the building on fire. In 
another case, a quantity of waste was supposed to have been 
ignited by an electric spark which passed from a belt running 
close to it to some conducting substance through the cotton, 
which it ignited on its way, as sparks of frictional electricity 
can very easily do. 

‘In two cases destructive fires are said to have been 
caused by water. In one of these a flood caused the water to 
rise high enough in a factory to reach a pile of iron filings. 
The filings, on contact with the water, oxidized so rapidly that 
they became intensely heated, and then set fire to the neigh- 
boring woodwork, and the building was destroyed. In the 
other case, the water from the engines, during a fire, found its 
way into a shed containing quicklime, and the heat generated 
by the slacking of the lime set fire to the shed, and this to 
other buildings. Glass globes, which act as lenses, often 
cause fires, and it has been recently claimed, on high author- 
ity, so it is stated, that the convex glasses used in pavement 
lights are dangerous, and should be abandoned in favor of 
lights with flat tops.”’ 


Ir has been figured that the center of population of the 
United States lies between Columbus and Taylorsville, Ind., 
on the farm of Frank Wright. Some of the inhabitants have 
placed a large board sign, painted with black letters, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Center of population of the United States, 1g00.”’ 


Last spring the volcano Vesuvius was unusually active, 
and the interual explosions were audible as far away as Pos- 
ilippo, across the Bay of Naples. Accompanying these ex- 
plosions huge masses of incandescent lava were hurled into 
the air to a height of over 1,500 feet. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Congress of the United States reassembled for the ‘‘ short 
session ’’ on the 3d instant. .The President's message was 
received and read. Itis very long. He asks for an army of 
100,000 men. Taxation may be reduced, he thinks, to the 
extent of 30 millions a year, and he especially indicates the 
stamp taxes and succession duties on charitable bequests {or 
repeal. He approves the policy of shipping subsidies. As to 
the Philippines he indicates no disposition to relax the war 
measures adopted there, unless legislation by Congress should 
compel some new course. 


In regard to the proposed reduction of U. S. taxes, dis. 
pathes from Washington say there is much ‘‘ pressure”’ for a 
reduction of the tax on beer. Promises, it is said, were made 
to the brewers, by ‘‘ party leaders,’’ that when any taxes were 
taken off they should be relieved. J. W. Babcock, a Wiscon- 
sin member, has been appointed to a vacancy on the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and is understood to favor this. 
The chairman of the committee, S. E. Payne, has prepared 
figures showing that a reduction of the tax would only increase 
the profits of the brewers, and that 80 per cent. of the capital 
in the breweries of the country belongs to foreigners. 


Ir is disclosed that in the course of the ‘‘ looting’’ of the 
city of Peking by the ‘‘Allies’’ the splendid instruments of the 
national observatory, placed there by the Jesuit missionaries 
over two centuries ago, were taken by the German and French 
officers, and were packed up to be sent to Europe. The other 
‘* Powers "’ are said to have protested, but whether as vandal- 
ism, or because they had not received ashare, is not stated. 
Letters from German soldiers read in the Reichstag by Herr 
Reichter, a Radical member, give horrid details of slaughter 
and cruelty. Several writers said they had been ordered to 
bayonet batch after batch of Chinese prisoners ‘‘in order to 
save cartridges.”’ 


In France, both branches of the national legislature unan- 
imously passed resolutions complimentary to President Kruger. 
He proposed to go to Berlin, but received a message that the 
German Emperor would not receive him. It is said that he 
was told at Paris that if Germany would not oppose the action, 
France and Russia would support his appeal for arbitration. 
The repulse at Berlin greatly disappointed him. He went to 
Cologne, and thence to Holland. The English newspapers 
show great satisfaction with the course taken by the Emperor. 


DIsPpATCHES from South Africa show the continued des- 
perate resistance of the Boers. It was disclosed on the 28th 
ult. that on the 23d tre British garrison at De Wet's Dorp, 
400 men in all, and two guns, surrendered to the Boers. The 
British losses were 15 killed and 42 wounded. The Boers 
were said to be 2,500 strong. Fourteen hundred men had 
been dispatched from Edenburg to relieve De Wet's Dorp, 
but they did not succeed in reaching there in time. Seventy- 
five sick and wounded had been left there. 


Tue big tunnel on the Great Northern railroad in the State 
of Washington is ready for use, a month earlier than had been 
anticipated. The ‘‘bore’’ is 13,221 feet in length, one of 
the longest ever made, and it has taken three years to com- 
plete it. It has made two towns, Cascade and Arlington, on 
opposite sides of the mountain. 


THE remarkably low prices at which Bucks county farms 
are now Selling is the subject of no end of comment among 
real estate men here. It is conceded by those who are in a 
position to know that figures at which this class of real estate 
was disposed of during the past fortnight were the lowest 
ever obtained in the county.—[Doylestown, Pa., letter in 
Newtown Enterprise. | 
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NEWS NOTES. 


In Cleveland, on the 27th ult., a dispatch says, Senator 
M. A. Hanna announced positively that he would never again 
be a candidate for a public office. 


THERE have been heavy rains with floods in Italy. At 
Rome the Tiber overflowed but did less damage than formerly 
owing to the construction of dykes. 


Ir the plans of the Lehigh Valley railroad are carried out, 
dirt taken from the New York City underground tunnel will 
be used for filling in New Jersey meadows. 


THE population of Cecil county, Maryland, is 24,662, a 
decrease of 1,189 from 1890. The loss is mostly in the farm- 
ing districts, as all the towns have gained in population. 


Tue latest reports from the Czar of Russia are that he 
is nearly recovered, and that he will go to the south of France, 
probably to Mentone, or Nice, for further restoration of his 
health. 


THE work of the United States Commission to the Paris 
Exposition is practically concluded, except the drawing up of 
the accounts. Commissioner Peck is spending a week in St. 
Petersburg. 


By a boiler explosion in the lighting and heating building 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, in Chicago, on the 
3d instant, six persons were killed and sixteen injured, five of 
the latter probably fatally. 

THE disposition of the fund of $5,000, left by Benjamin 
Franklin to the city of Boston by his will, and now amounting 
by the accumulation of a century's interest to $366,880, has 
been settled’ The one hundred years ended on January 17, 
1894. It is decided to establish an institution to be known 
as the ‘‘ Franklin Institute,’’ and resembling somewhat tke 


PuBLic schools have been closed and other measures taken 
in Winona, Minnesota, to stop the spread of a disease sup- 
posed to be small-pox. There are more than 400 cases of the 
disease, but no deaths have been reported. 


THE recently elected Porto Rican ‘‘ House of Delegates ”’ 
met in San Juan on the 3d instant, 31 delegates being present. 
No action was taken beyond the work of organizing the cham- 
ber and electing the Speaker and other officers. 


THE preliminary report of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
has been sent to Congress by the President. The Commis- 
sion is unanimous in the conclusion that the Nicaragua route 
is the most practicable and feasible. The cost is estimated at 
$200, 540,000. 

THE award of the Swiss government has been announced 
in the boundary dispute between Brazil and French Guiana. 
It gives Brazil 147,000 square miles of the contested territory. 
France gets about 3,000 square miles northward of the Tumuc 
Humac Range. 


SER1Oous loss of life and property has been caused by 
typhoon at Guam, the island held by the United States in the 
Pacific Ocean. It was the severest storm in forty years. 
Supplies have been sent from Manila. The mortality by a 
prevailing epidemic of grippe is increased. 


THE United States contains nearly 6,000,000 separate 
farms. 


A LonpDoN dispatch says: St. Patrick's decree and the 
experience of hundreds of years to the contrary, snakes have 
been found in Ireland. Two specimens of the ‘‘ring snake’’ 
have been found at Bray. They immediately paid the penalty 
of death, and the skins are kept as great curiosities. The 
Irish press maintains that the reptiles were imported from 


one of that name in Philadelphia. 


England. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond will deliver an ad- 
dress. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 

TWELFTH MONTH, Ig00: 
g. Spruce Street, 10.30 a. m. 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
First MONTH, IgOI: 

6. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

20. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference will be held in Abington 


Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 9g, at 230 o'clock, under the care 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee. Subject, “‘ Improper Pub- | 
lications.”” J. Q. ATKINSON, 

ARABELLA Canter, } clerks. | 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in the meeting-house at Hockessin, Del., 
on First-day, Twelfth month 16, at 2 o’clock 

.m, 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes is expected to address 
the Conference. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

Horace L. DiLworT, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 8, at 10 a.m. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 


Anna A. WALN, } Clerks. 


*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Twelfth month, are held at Green 
Street, at 7.30 0 clock. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee from the Western Quarter will be 
held at London Grove on First-day, Twelfth 
month 9. To convene at 2 p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: 
TWELFTH MONTH : 

g. Bush Creek, Md. 

16. Forest Hill, Md. 

23. Aisquith St , Baltimore. 

30. Woodlawn, Va. 

ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 


occur as follows : 
13. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
20. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


THE average salaries paid schdol 
teachers in the entire United States in 


| 1899 were $45.25 a month for men and 


$38.14 a month for women. 


ROYAL 


THE people of the United States use 
| more meat than the people of any other 
nation. England ranks second, and the 
other countries come far below. <A person 
may eat meat perhaps to advantage oncea 
day. It is not necessary, however, that 
meat should be on the table three times a 
day ; in fact. it is quite an objectionable 
custom.—|[ Ladies’ Home Journal. } 


ABOUT 7,000 people in Paris are em- 
ployed in the preparation of human hair 
for the market. 

ALL changes, but Life ceases not 

With the suspended breath ; 

There is no bourn to Being, and 

No permanence in Death ; 

Time flows to an eternal sea, 

Space widens to Infinity. 

—Florence Earle Coates. 


THE Marquis of Bute, the enormously 
rich English ‘‘ peer,’’ recently deceased, 
was a Catholic, and so could not have his 
| body cremated, as he desired, the Church 
of Rome forbidding this. He requested, 
however, that his heart be taken to the 
Mount of Olives, in Palestine, by his wife, 
and his other remains be covered ‘with 
| quicklime, both of which requests have 
| been observed. 


| 





BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Dinner for 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 


On for cosy comfort, home is the spot, 

When on your own tea-table, steaming hot, 

Mid the dainty china you see the pot j 

Or Wuitman’'s Breakfast Cocoa. j 

Always ask for Wuitman’s It costs only 25c. 
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FRIENDS’ 


OR RENT.—AN EIGHT ROOM COTTAGE 

with bath, furnished or unfurnished, surrounded by 

garden,on Herman Street, one door below Morton Street, 
Germantown. Apply at 185 E. Walnut Lane. 


ANTED.—A STRONG COUNTRY GIRL OF 

good home training to cook and assist with house- 

work and washing. Permanent home and kind treat- 

ment. In replying state age, previous employment, 

wages desired, references, and enclose photograph. 
Address No. 161, INTELLIGENCER OFrFice. 


WANTED. —SITUATION AS CLERK, OR 

salesman, by a Friend ; best references ; extended 
experience, incluaing Western States. 
this Office. 


WANTED.—TWO PERMANENT BOARDERS 

in asmalladultfamily. Large, sunny room, with 
city conveniences. Terms reasonable, references ex- 
changed. Box 109, Hatboro, Pa 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
managing housekeeper, capable of taking full 
Address No. 159, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 





Address No. 160, 


charge. 

INTER BOARD ATSOU1H.—IN THE BLUE 

Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen miles trom Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 

free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 

Kind treatment in a Frienas family. No tuburculosis 
patients taken. 


Address MRS. C. E. SATTERTHWAIT. 


WANTED.—QUARTERLIES 1,2, AND 3, OLD 
Testament Series 1839. Postage will be refunded. 
Address ELIZA H. WORKELL, 140N. rgthSt., Phila. 


ANTED.—OLD NUMBERS OF Frignps’ In- 

TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, of Vols. 38, 40, 45 

(No. z only), 48, 49, 52, and 55. Also Index to Vol. 42. 

Postage or expressage will be paid. Commuiiicate with 
1. & J., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


OUNG MAN WANTS LODGING-ROOM 

(warmed) with board, in Friends’ family in West 

Philadelphia ; south of Spring Garden Street. Address 
W.A., P. O. Box 1632. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


EOLA COTTAGE, 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA, 


is now openforguesis. Address, H. T. PAUL, Box 748, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heatec sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Speciai winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. _ JAMES HOOD. 


Booxiet MaILep 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


To California, 60 days, $435.00. 


To Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Grand Canon of Arizona, 
Redlands, Riverside, San Diego, Pasadena, Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara,San Luis Oberpo, Pasa Rolles 
Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis, January 
29, 1901. For further information inquire of R. B. 
NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


The Young Friends’ Association 


of Philadelphia will meet in the Y. F. A. 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on 
Second-day evening, Twelfth month 10, at 8 
o’ clock. 

The evening will be devoted to a Social 
Entertainment under the direction of a special 
committee: All are invited. 

EmMA FELL Paxson, Sec’y. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LamBert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 





Dr. JOHN P. SAGER, 
DENTIST, 
3700 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


fice, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock a Philadelphia, Pe 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 ae St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
OFriczs : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


Sosossososoososooon‘nlea, 
cup of Coffee, excel- 
Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 


Table d'hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 

Phone Address, 
1-33-55 ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
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Brick’s 
Mince Meat 


¥ 
A Fitting Climax to a Good 


Dinner 
as 
“ Make Your Thanksgiving Pies 
e of it 
7 
Prepared in the quaint old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 
- 
Visitors always Welcome at the 
Factory. 


¥ 


Edgar Brick 





RAPID GROWTH OF A SILVER MAPLE. — 
A Silver Maple—Acer dasycarpum— 
which has proved such a failure as an 
ornamental street tree where the roads 
are comparatively narrow, has considera- 
ble value in special lines for its timber. 
It is one of the most rapid growers. 
Near Philadelphia, one had to be cut 
down recently to make way for building 
improvements. It was less than forty 
years old, was from self-sown seed, and 
never transplanted. It measured 1o feet 
g inches in girth, three feet from the 
ground. It had not been crowded by 
other trees, and all its surroundings were 
favorable.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


THERE is one thing about a horse-chest- 
nut tree, which I do not believe one man 
out of ten has ever noticed. Look care- 
fully at the spots on the branches from 
which the leaves dropped last fall, and 
you will find at that spot an exact repre- 
sentation of the foot of a horse extremely 
plainly marked. It is so plain that even 
the nails which held the horse shoe are to 
be seen. Break off a branch and look 
for yourself if you are an unbeliever.— 
[Exchange. ] 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent, who has 
written that the summer colony of New- 
port ‘‘devoted themselves to pleasure 
regardless of expense,’’ was pertinently 
corrected by the late Col. Waring himself 
a Newporter, who explained that what 
they really did was to devote themselves 
to expense regardless of pleasure.—[The 
Cosmopolitan. ] 


WHEN a little girl received her first 
‘very own"’ doll, after a succession of 
treasures inherited from her older sisters, 
she turned to her mother a face full of 
rapture. ‘*I expected I’d have a doll 
some day,’’ she said breathlessly ; ‘‘ but 
I didn’t expect I should ever Aave my 
expect !’’ 


A TEACHER had told a class of juvenile 
pupils that Milton, the poet, was blind. 
The next day she asked if any of them 
could remember what Milton’s great 
affliction was. ‘‘Yes’m,’’ replied one 
little fellow, ‘‘ he was a poet.’’—[Ex. ] 


FORTUNATE IN POINT OF COM- 
FORT. 

These two things (no smoke, no dust) 
are of unusual interest to the traveler on 
the Lackawanna Railroad, for the reason 
that on no other road in the United States 
is there stronger incentive to keep one’s 
eyes upon the passing scene. It is said 
of this line truthfully, that every mile is 
picturesque. It traverses the agricultural 
region of western New York, the valley 
region of Central New York, the mountain 
region of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and every mile offers a view that is beau- 
tiful, interesting, andentrancing. In point 
of comfort its passengers are particularly 
fortunate, for, in addition to there being 
no smoke or dust, the cars are roomy, 
comfortable, and scrupulously clean. 
Sleeping-cars, parlor-cars, and dining-cars 
offer all the conveniences and comforts of 
modern travel.—[Printer and Book- 
maker. ] 


FRIENDS’ 


OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “ Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St Philadelphia, Pa 


INTELLIGENCER. 


} me. 


|W. L. 
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. .Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 


| ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good 


I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 


| to year I am satisfied that they get as 


good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs vegu/ating or setting bring it to 
I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
3ERRY, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


H. C. BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 








SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAHAFFEY, Pa., February 6, 1900. 
Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :—After giving ‘* Leatherine’’ a severe test 
by walking through snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 


remained perfectly dry. 


I can cheerfully recommend ** Leath- 


erine’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 
but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘LEATHERINE.” 


(Signed) GUY E. COURATT, 


Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 


If they do not keep it, 


send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Given Free 


to each person interested jp 
subscribing to the Eugen 
Field Monument Souveni; 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptions as |ow 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistic volume 
** Field Flowers" 

(cloth bound, 8 x 11) as, 
certificate of subscription t 
fund. Book contains a selec. 
7 : tion of Field’s best and mos 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. representative works and is 
| THE Book of the cen- — for delivery. 

tury. Handsomely ut for the noble contri. 

Illustrated by thir- 4% bution of the world’s greates: 
| ty-two of the g artists this book could no 
| world’s greatest ¢ have been manufactured for 
artists $ ¢ less than $7.00. 


Swarthmore Cte : _— | EUGENE 
SWARTHMORE, Pi.INA. Friends’ Book Association, FIELD’ S 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. OP PHILADELPHIA 
vu J ; Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, POEMS 
nder care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, A $7. 00 
Friends’ Central School, Engravers, and Printers, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., ® Artists’ Materials, BOOK 
PHILADELPHIA. 4 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and gre | ¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 
pares Jor college. , 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, 4 garten and School. 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principat. 


Circulars on application. % 5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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tata tel 


The Fund created is dj- 
| vided equally between the family of the late Eugene F ele 


; : . : . & ee re eee’ | and the Fund for the building of a monument to th 
Abington Friends School, | memory of the beloved poet of childhood. . 


For Boarpinc anv Day Puris or Born Sexes. Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia VY [- : R . ae a Sreses) 380 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal oung riends eview. | YOR Gio wish to Sone postage, enclose 10 cts 


course of study. Students ay for college or busi- Mention this Journal, as Ad. is inserted as a contribution 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it penny ‘ 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 


ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to Published by the Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, New York Young Friends’ Association. LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. . 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. ve tisements in it. This is of value te 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. | us and to the advertisers. 
George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprtor 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
Meeting of Friends. H. M. HAVILAND, Busrness Epiror, F. GUTEKUNST, 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
students either for business or for College. FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
For catalogue, apply to rare 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
George School, Penna. months’ trial. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY is - 


A Frisenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
es New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY S0OL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, wae venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of Those who subscribe now 


individual attention and class enthusiasm 


For circulars address for the 1901 Volume of 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


cal “| The Youth’s 


Friends’ Academ y ° 
LOCUST VALLEY, a ISLAND, N. Y. P ; ) aS Comp anion 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 7 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit ‘ ; Sending $1.75 with this 


for business or to enter college. : é. slip or this paper’s name, 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. will receive all the remain- 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥ ing 1900 issues free, and 


Darlington Seminary “| THE YOUTH’S 
For Young Ladies, Qo 7 COMPANION 


West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year pommneeony pee month, ~ CALENDAR 
r7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. . 7 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe. . FOR 1901 FREE. 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. | 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. HO 142 
For Catalogues om the Principal, 
= BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician Illustrated 


Announcement and 
Sample Copies FREE 
on Request. 





The Companion is 
118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) The Youth’s Companion, Issued Every Thursday. 
PHILADELPHIA. Boston, Mass. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 
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FRIENDS’ 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
sIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The first of the 1900-1901 series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Thursday, December 27. 

Tickets, including luncheon on going trip 
and one and three-fourths days’ board at Old 
Point Comfort, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from 
Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portion rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


At present two through trains leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Railway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


RESUMPTION OF SERVICE. 


Resumption of Sunset Limited Service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco, Season 1900-1901, via Southern Rail- 
way. 

Commencing Eleventh month 6, and every 
Third-, Fifth-, and Seventh-day thereafter, the 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, op- 
erated daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, 

sroad St. Station 6.55 p. m., composed of 
Dining, Pullman drawing-room Sleeping, Ob- 
servation, and Library cars, in addition will 
carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman 
drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to 
connect with the Sunset Limited operated” be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but 
most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be pleased to furnish all 
iuformation. 





The “New Sloyd Institute’ 


furnishes normal instruction in handiwork for classroom 
and for home recreation. Suitable work for all ages, 
three years upward. Classes meet outside of school 
hours at convenient places and times. 

Courses offered in ‘‘ Graphic Expression,” *‘ Sand and 
Clay Modeling,” ‘‘ Card Board Sloyd,”’ “ Weaving of 
Raphia, Baskets, Hammocks, Rugs, Cane Seats,” etc. 
“ Bent Wire and Iron Works, he Javenile Wood Work,’’ 
“Wood Carving, Pyrography, Sewing,and Crochetting.” 
New classes formed on application of six teachers. 


Positions awaiting competent teachers. Lists furnished 
on application. 


ALLEN LATSHAW (Drexel), Director, 
38 N. 36th Street, Philadelphia. 


Please AER FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








THE importance of a knowledge of | 
cookery grows apace. A writer in a | 


widely circulated weekly seriously advises | 
all young men not to marry until they | 
know whether their fiancees can cook. | 
‘*If not, avoidthem. The home will be Ue 


a lifelong misery.’’ Possibly the writer 
of this advice is a dyspeptic, a faddist, or 
a gourmand. On the other hand, possi- 
bly he has been the victim of the maid 
of all work, whose idea of soup is, as a 
country girl once put it, 
the bones.’’ 


In the botanical garden of Berlin is to 
be seen a cactus which has grown for 
seven years in a glass flask sealed by 
fusion. The growth of the plant was ex- 
pected by the fact that the soil in which 
it grows contains a certain quantity of 
spores of fungi, which cover the sides of 
the flask with a greenish layer. These, 
in dying, furnish the carbonic acid nec- 
essary for the life of the cactus. 

‘‘IF you are going to give a pan of 
milk, don’t skim it first,’’ the old grand- 
mother used to say, meaning, if you are 
going to do a favor, don’t spoil it by an 
ungracious word or manner. 


‘*just washing 


WASHINGTON. 

HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

December 27 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, | 
affording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. | 





‘» YOUR FUEL 


Money refunded 
if not satisface 
tory. Write 

for booklet 

on econ- 


wasted up chimney 
BY USING THE 


Cost $2.00 and up. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
38 Furnace St., Rochester, X.Y. 
_ — > 


Cotton Dress 
Patterns 


For a useful gift at small cost we 
suggest a dress pattern from this 
stock. The goods look like wool, 
and are almost as warm and service- 
able. Anything you select will be 
put up in a neat box or special pack- 
age without extra charge. The fol- 
lowing are selected from our choic- 
est weaves : 


Ten yards in a box 


Best Percales—in black-and-white or 
blue-and-white, or fancies—$1.25. 


American Satin—new designs in black 
or blue-and-white—$1.25. 


Flannelette—in a large variety of patterns 
and colors—$1.00. 


Flannelette in Persian designs—red, light 
blue or pink grounds with a variety of 
pretty figures in white—$1.25. 


Eclipse Flannelette—in patterns and col- 
orings that closely resemble the real 
French flannels—$1.50. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department C.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


you to use bad language; 


the lamp that looks good 


when volliee get it and stays good; the lamp that you 


never willing 


Che New: 


ly part with, once you have it; that’s 


Rochester, 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good” 


—they may 


, in some respects, but for all cami 
goodness, there’s only one. 


To make sure the lamp 


offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 


New Rochester lamp 


has it. 


We make oil ome too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAi i Oe (paid in), 


UR ; 
UNDIVIDED PROFIT Wye 0.0 «soles 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


jOsErs R. RHOADS, President. 
HN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARL Y, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 
J. Botton Winrenny, 
Warren G. Grirrirn, 
Samugt Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCoLi IN, 
Avrrep |. Put ups. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwakp S. Sayrgs, Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dupiey Faris. 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Nicwotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Rwoavs, 
oun F. Lewss, 
“Homas R. Grit, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


Interest allowed on 








MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN sores attention given to serv 
DAIRIES g families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Penna. 


JOSEPH L JONES. 


Christmas is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, you can 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street, 
Photographic Specialist, 
will tell you—show you, how. 


Work for amateurs a special care. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major 
2 Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEAT ae R. 
CEMENT 


Please mention Frans’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


— 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the ae of the Company. 
Prantinnt SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and Actuar 
S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK E; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Per J.5 BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVID 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH ; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON, 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | 
BALLASTED., 


- 


i ie a ee : 


NO SMOKE 


No Danger 


Unhappily the most dangerous } 
diseases are the stealthy ones— } 
ones that at first cause you little / 
or no inconvenience—ones that { 
you neglect until it is too late. } 
Such is the case with diseases of { 
the heart and lungs—don’t wait 3 
too long! Happily you have a ? 
great remedy within your reach : 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


which acts like magic on the ¢ 
whole system, putting new life 
into lungs and heart. Send for 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Royal Blue Line to New York 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS | 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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GEO. B. COCK, STENOORARMER, 
- N. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sts. 


| Telephone 3-50-53 D. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER One year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), .- 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), Rtas a 
Independent, ($2), : 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), .. . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 


MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4). . 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 


Periodicals. 
| The Forum, ($3), 


5.60 
5.30 
5-30 
4.60 
6.10 
4.60 
3.80 
3.90 
2.35 
2.90 
2.20 
2.45 


North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
MONTHLIES. The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 


British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 Little Men and Women, Be 50), « 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hort.), | = 

($2), . . . 3-85 QUARTERLIES. 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . $4.85 orld (Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other ~; P Blackbur 
and we will give prices. Moria 203 Botton * 

Where several periodic .. we list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘* price for both.’’ 


| The 


_« above should write to us, 





